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Welcome to Weird Tales® #306, our second issue in the new 
format. 

We hope you have noticed some improvement. While we 
don’t normally go on at length about production details, there 
was enough dissatisfaction with the appearance of our 
previous issue, #305, by both our readers and ourselves, that 
we should explain what went wrong. 

Briefly, the change to what magazine distributors call the 
“B” format, about 8.5 by 11 inches, exceeded the capability of 
our in-house typesetting equipment. We managed to get the 
issue out at the cost of several unfortunate compromises. This 
issue, in contrast, is being typeset on equipment owned by 
John Betancourt. As a result, the type size and the spacing 
between lines return to that used in issues #290 through 304, 
and the type itself is far less grainy. 

(The only things we are satisfied about last issue are the 
quality of the artwork — we are very proud of Bob Eggleton’s 
Cthulhu and gave it, literally, larger play than expected — and 
the quality of the writing.) 

Issue #305, then, was an awkward transition. This issue, 
#306, begins the “new look” of Weird Tales®, with 20% more 
words than #305 with no increase in cover price. Now the 
type and page format are properly adjusted for the new size. 
Starting next issue, our artwork will be drawn for the new size 
as well. (And, by the way, we are pleased to announce the 
return of Jason Van Hollander’s “Weirdism” feature.) 

We thank you all for your patience (and your comments). 
We certainly hope you’ll like the results. 

The World Fantasy Convention for 1992 was held over 
Halloween weekend at Calloway Gardens in scenic (and we 
do not use the term frivolously) Pine Mountain, Georgia. It 
was more lightly attended by the professional community 
than usual, more because of fear of cost than actual cost. This 
incredibly exclusive, beautifully landscaped resort area an 
hour south of Atlanta must be impossible to get to, right? 
Actually your editor and managing editor bought airline 
tickets during a price war, rented a car, used the rented car to 
commute from much cheaper accommodations ten miles 
away, and did the whole trip for about $400 apiece. 



The result was a much quieter, lower-key convention than 
World Fantasy Conventions usually are, with a higher ratio of 
fans to professionals in attendance, but still, we hasten to add, 
very interesting fans we enjoyed talking to. There was 
certainly enough to keep us busy all weekend, so that we had 
to force the time for the one outside activity a lot of 
conventioneers managed to indulge in: a tour of the beautiful 
Gardens themselves with a stop at the Butterfly Pavilion, a 
large greenhouse (it felt like walking into a humidifier) 
populated by exotic tropical butterflies and other alien life 
forms. 

But a World Fantasy Convention otherwise consists of a 
series of parties and panel discussions, where readers can 
meet or hear many of their favorites. There is a spectacular 
art show. Enough publishing professionals attend WFC that 
this is where the artists want to be seen. (At one point an 
outsider, what fans call a “mundane,” wandered through the 
art show and was overheard muttering, “This is the work of 
the Devil!”) Want to get a book autographed? Some authors 
are just too much in demand for impromptu signings in 
hallways, because if they signed one book, they’d have to sign 
another, and another, and get stuck there for hours. (A 
problem none of us have ever faced, we admit . . .) Well, the 
World Fantasy Convention provides for this Friday night with 
a massive “Autographathon” (as we call it, anyway) wherein 
all the authors present sit behind tables along the walls in a 
large auditorium, and autograph-seeking is not only allowed, 
but encouraged. 

Among the hundred or so authors in attendance were 
Michael Bishop, Anne McCaffrey, Marion Zimmer Bradley, 
John Farris, F. Paul Wilson, Fred Chappell, S.P Somtow, 
Orson Scott Card, Jane Yolen, and L. Sprague de Camp. The 
climax of the weekend was the World Fantasy Awards 
Banquet on Sunday at which — we can restrain ourselves no 
longer — we won!! 

Yes, a Special Professional Award went to George Scithers 
and Darrell Schweitzer for Weird Tales®, which was grate- 
fully accepted by Darrell Schweitzer, who took the opportu- 
nity to thank several people also responsible for Weird Tales® 
being here: John Betancourt, who helped us start, and Carol 
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Adams, who manages to keep things running coherently. 

Darrell Schweitzer’s novella from issue #303, “To Become 
a Sorcerer,” was on the final ballot but did not win. 
Nevertheless, our table at the banquet came to resemble an 
Easter Island hillside as we accumulated three of Gahan 
Wilson’s distinctive pewter busts of H.P Lovecraft: one for 
Darrell, one for George, and one for our good friend W Paul 
Ganley, editor and publisher of Weirdbook. (Paul always said 
that someone at his table always wins, so we decided to make 
sure and sat next to him. Apparently his talent for attracting 
awards worked very well this year.) 

The final award results were: 

Best novel: Boy’s Life by Robert R. McCammon. 

Best novella: “The Ragthorn” by Robert Holdstock and 
Gary Kilworth. 

Best short story: “The Somewhere Doors” by Fred Chap- 
pell. 

Best collection: The Ends of the Earth by Lucius Shepard. 

Best anthology: The Year’s Best Fantasy and Horror: 
Fourth Annual Collection edited by Ellen Datlow and Terri 
Windling. 

Special Award, Professional: George Scithers and Darrell 
Schweitzer, for Weird Tales®. 

Special Award, Non-professional: W Paul Ganley, for 
Weirdbook and Weirdbook Press. 

Best artist: Tim Hildebrandt. 

Life Achievement Award: Edd Cartier. 

The only sad note of the weekend was news of the death of 
Weird Tales® contributor Robert Sampson, who was, by 
the way, one of this year’s World Fantasy Award judges, but 
did not live long enough to see the awards given out. We never 
met him; and when he sent us his “Magician in the Dark,” 
which appeared in issue #293, we thought we had discovered 
a terrific new writer. We soon learned that he had published 
fiction widely, if sparingly, in the science fiction, detective, and 
horror fields. His first story appeared in Planet Stories in 



1954. He was an expert on pulp magazines, and wrote several 
excellent volumes on their history. He was not particularly old 
and had, as one of his friends told us at the convention, “a lot 
of writing left to do.” Now, tragically, it will never get done. A 
second Sampson story ran in issue #299 and a third will 
appear in these pages soon. 

Next year’s convention is in Minneapolis. See you on 
Halloween. 

Weird Tales® welcomes its oldest contributor to these 
pages, if we’re allowed to stretch a point slightly. Lord 
Duns any, Edward John Moreton Drax Plunkett, 18th Baron 
Dunsany (1878-1957) was this century’s premier fantasy 
writer, the author of such unparallelled classics as The Gods 
of PegRna, A Dreamer’s Tales, and The King of Elfland’s 
Daughter. About him, H.P Lovecraft wrote, “ ... no amount 
of mere description can convey more than a fraction of Lord 
Dunsany’s pervasive charm. His prismatic cities and un- 
heard-of-rites are touched with a sureness which only 
mastery can engender .... To the truly imaginative he is a 
talisman and a key unlocking rich storehouses of dream and 
fragmentary memory; so that we may think of him not only 
as a poet, but as one who makes each reader a poet as well.” 

Your editor and the distinguished Lovecraft scholar, S.T. 
Joshi, have been working on a bibliography of Dunsany’s 
work for the last ten years; it will be published soon by 
Scarecrow Press. In the course of this they discovered yet 
another “rich storehouse of dream”: nearly 400 hitherto 
unknown and uncollected Dunsany pieces, including roughly 
150 short stories. Three of them, reprinted from English 
magazines of the ’40s and ’50s, never before published in the 
United States, appear this issue, including one adventure of 
Dunsany’s famous clubman and liar, Jorkens. Five volumes of 
Jorkens stories appeared in the author’s lifetime. They were 
enormously influential. Virtually all fantasy and science 
fiction “told-in-a-bar” stories (such as Spider Robinson’s 
Callahan series and Arthur C. Clarke’s Tales from the White 
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Hart) are direct literary descendants of Jorkens. 

We hope to feature more of the unknown Dunsany in the 
next few issues of Weird Tales®. 

Glenn Whidden, like many readers, wrote to express 
initial reservations over the format change, then, happily, was 
won over by the contents of #305: 

“Midnight Mass” was incredible. My friends have been trying 
to get me to read F. Paul Wilson for years, but I never quite got 
around to it. My loss. Now I’m going to have to play catch up 
(thanks for the handy bibliography). Mr. Wilson was right to 
stress “the human element” in your interview. Knowing or being 
able to surmise what is going on behind the eyes of those 
experiencing the horror is what makes the most fantastical of 
events terribly (or wonderfully) believable. The author’s talent 
with characterization was displayed in “When He Was Fab.” 
Doug was made a real person, not just some stock “blob” 
victim. The depth of artistry can be seen in seemingly small 
touches, the kinds of analogies the character makes. When 
Doug reaches for an analogy, it is not with a Buckley-level 
vocabulary or references to dead opera stars. When not with 
Marc, his level of “wit and grooviness” is that of the lowest 
common denominator, so the best he can do is think in terms of 
movies he has seen on TV (e.g. The Blob, The Wizard of Oz). 
This way the analogy performs double duty: its usual descrip- 
tive function and a reiteration of the nature of the character. 

The rest of the issue was very good indeed. “Mirror, Mirror," 
for example, was very clever. I was less impressed, however, 
with “Yellow Rome.” The difficult thing about historical fiction 
is that for most readers the setting is as truly alien as Barsoom 
or Middle Earth. For this reason it becomes necessary to drop 
great lumps of exposition into a very small space. While much 
of this is of the lovely “ It was a long way up to the Tarpeian Rock 
when you had to climb. But it was a short way down when you 
were pushed” variety, too much was in the more obvious style 
of, “She was only one of six sacred women in the service of 
Vesta, the goddess of the hearth, without whom there really 
could be no home, and hence, no Rome.” A delicate balance 
this exposition stuff, and I think just barely missed. 

But that is part of the reason I'm going to keep reading Weird 
Tales®. Where else am I going to find a fictive meditation on 
that aspect of Roman culture that viewed the supernatural as a 
normal, if wonderful, part of daily life? Few other magazines 
would even have the guts to make the effort. If the format 
change is the economic compromise that had to be made in 
order to continue this work, then it’s a good deal by me. 

Elaine Weaver inquires, in a scholarly frame of mind: 

People keep coming over to visit, and they look at my copy 
of #305 and say, “What’s that awful thing on the cover?” I tell 
them that the “thing” is Cthulhu, the original boogeyman, but 
I’m not sure if I’m pronouncing his name right. Can you help? 

As great Cthulhu’s creator, H.P Lovecraft, carefully ex- 
plained, the names of the Old Ones were never intended for 
human speech organs, so any pronunciation of “Cthulhu” can 
only be an approximation. According to one source, HPL 
himself pronounced it something like “Klootl-klootl,” with a 
kind of grunting or whistling (or ichor-gurgling) sound 
implied (though this may be just a dialectal variant prevalent 
among the amoeboid shoggoths); but if all such are indeed 
approximations limited by the inadequacy of available vocal 
equipment, we don’t see why the more common “CUTH-oo- 
loo” shouldn’t be as valid as any other. 



On another scholarly note, distinguished author Gerald 
Pearce offers: 

. . . congratulations to the uncredited writer of #304’s “Eyrie” 
for remarking that the movie industry seems to think that Egypt 
is an imaginary country — just as English language writers 
seem to think that Arabic is an imaginary language. Vide John 
Brunner’s HPL pastiche in the same issue 304. 1 know it’s not 
his fault, and he’s only building on ancient screw-ups of writers 
long past . . . but as the name of an Arab writer, “Abdul 
al-Hazred” is about as Arabic as Fu Manchu, Lazarus Long, or 
Mr. Micawber. There is no such Arab name as “Abdul." What 
some tin-eared Westerners have heard as “Abdul” is actually 
one word, “abd,” meaning slave or servitor, and the definite 
article, “al” (sometimes transliterated as “el”); a name is 
formed by the completion of a phrase by adding another word 
describing an attribute of the Deity — resulting in names like 
Abd al-Rahim, slave or servitor of the Merciful, Abd al-Malik, 
slave or servitor of the Eng, and so on. Believe it or not, “Abdul 
al-Hazred” seems to be some tin-eared European’s idea of 
'Abd al-Azhar. (That apostrophe, by the way, stands for an 
Arabic letter that I have seen described as a voiced pharyngial 
fricative, and perhaps less scientifically as a vomitic gag.) 

“Abdul al-Hazred” (or Alhazred, as it is often spelled) was 
the invention of the seven-year-old H.P Lovecraft in his 
Arabian Nights phase (possibly derived from the old and 
decidedly English family name, Hazzard). As an adult, he put 
this name to literary use, as the author of the imaginary 
Necronomicon. In his introduction to the Owlswick Press 
“facsimile” edition of Al Azif (1973), L. Sprague de Camp 
playfully speculated that the name, “a corruption of a lost 
original, which passed through several languages before it 
reached its present form . . . may have been Abdallah 
Zahr-ad-Din, or Servant-of-God Flower-of-the-Faith.” 

Michael L. Hansen is seriously irate: 

This letter is in reply to your statements on Satanism in Weird 
Tales® #305. 

First, you are correct in stating that all beliefs are protected 
by the Bill of Rights. Satanism, however, is the organized 
practice of certain beliefs. Nowhere does the U.S. Bill of Rights 
protect the “right" of anyone to ritually murder and torture, or 
sexually molest children, animals, etc., as is the practice of 
Satanic cults. 

If you cannot bring yourself to forthrightly condemn such 
abominable and obscene practices, you may consider my 
subscription cancelled and may promptly refund the balance 
due. 

Furthermore, your refusal to condemn Satanism only plays 
into the hands of Fhndamentalist morons who already equate, 
not only fantastic literature, but anything to do with the occult, 
such as astrology, tarot divination, psychic phenomena, etc. 
with Satanic cultism. 

I ask you, therefore, to reconsider your incorrect stance on 
this issue. 

Or non-issue as the case may be. Of course we do not 
approve such abominable practices as murder, child-abuse, 
animal-torture, etc.; but these are adequately covered by the 
criminal codes. They’re all against the law, whether moti- 
vated by cult beliefs or not. 

What we would like to suggest is that the standard hooded, 
chanting, candle- holding, baby-sacrificing “Satanic cult” is 
more a creation of the fevered imaginations of the aforemen- 
tioned Fundamentalist morons and those latterday descen- 
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dents of Matthew Hopkins, the professional “experts,” than 
anything which actually exists. The Skeptical Inquirer 
recently took a long hard look at claims of “Satanic cult 
activity,” which turn out to be as dubious as UFO abductions. 
Yes, there is a self-proclaimed Church of Satan which has at 
least one member, Anton Szandor LaVey, but we suspect this 
is really a promotional scheme to sell copies of Mr. LaVey’s 
The Satanic Bible, a work which we also find difficult to take 
seriously. 

So the comment, “Satanism is protected by the constitu- 
tion. What are you? Un-American?” was mere flippancy. 

Michael Johnson takes us to task for suggesting in #305 
that all Christians are censors and the enemies of art, in 
which case “Michaelangelo was extremely self abusive.” 
Actually, we did not say that. Indeed, many authors and 
fantasy writers are professed Christians. We could run out a 
long list. But there are fundamentalists, the people who leave 
those strange pamphlets lying around train stations, who 
explicitly believe that all imaginative literature is the work of 
Satan, including, just as explicitly (named in one of the 
pamphlets) C.S. Lewis (a noted Christian apologist) and 
J.R.R. Tolkien (a Catholic). Of course these people represent 
only a tiny percentage of Christians, their beliefs are a 
ludicrous caricature of mainstream Christianity, but they are 
loud, and they can do damage (particularly in the schools) 
unless just as loudly opposed and openly ridiculed. Actually 
our culture’s best hope against lunatic Fundamentalists may 
be opposition from the major Christian sects, the Catholics, 
the Lutherans, etc., who seem to have learned something 
from Europe’s several centuries of witch-burning and heretic- 
hunting. 

G.W. Young is a very long-time reader of Weird Tales®, 
who does not like our new format (but we had a choice, this 
or no magazine at all), disapproves of the amount of space 
devoted to one author in #305 (admittedly unbalanced, 
something that happened when we suddenly reformated the 



issue), suggests we could save money by cutting down the 
number of people listed on our masthead (What makes you 
think all these people get paid?), and asks “ Why should 
authors take a flippant, smart-aleck attitude toward their 
work?” He then, puzzlingly to us, finds Steve Rasnic Tern’s 
“Sirens” (which we thought a serious, moody story) and Tina 
and Tony Rath’s “Mirror, Mirror” (an overt parody) “so much 
alike in style and attitude toward subject matter.” All we can 
say is that we didn’t find them alike at all, and we will 
continue to publish an occasional humorous story to keep the 
magazine unpredictable: having the hero always be eaten (or 
worse) can be just as boring as having him always live happily 
ever after (or even longer). We hope that, despite everything, 
Mr. Young will stay with us and find #306 more to his liking. 
Finally James C. Tibbetts demands we ’fess up and admit 
that F. Paul Wilson’s “Midnight Mass” was a “reprint.” Why 
are we resorting to reprints, he wants to know. Certainly not 
to save money, since we pay as much for such “reprints” els we 
do for totally unpublished stories. As the Wilson bibliography 
in #305 makes no effort to conceal, “Midnight Mass” was 
indeed first published as a small book by Axolotl Press, a 
limited edition of fewer than a thousand copies, not available 
in most stores, aimed strictly at the (high-priced) collectors’ 
market. We still regarded the story as unlikely to be familiEir 
to most of our readers. On occasion we do reprint from 
obscure sources, either from overseas or from the limited- 
editions market. Some of the Gene Wolfe stories in #290, for 
instance, had previously been published by Cheap Street in 
editions of less than two hundred. 

The Most Popular Story in issue #305 was overwhelm- 
ingly F. Paul Wilson’s “Midnight Mass.” Second place went to 
“Mirror, Mirror” by Tina Etnd Tony Rath. Voting wels sparse, 
most correspondents were more concerned with the new 
format and what it portended than with the specific contents. 
We hope things will be back to normal next issue. Do let us 
hear from you. fi 




lb you may befall a horror even more 
frightening than stories and art in each 
issue of The Unique Magazine: the 
awful Curse of the Undelivered 
Subscription. But — there is a way to 
avoid that Curse: whenever you move 
from one lair to another — you gotta tell 
us! And well beforehand, if at all 
possible!! We need your old address 
(with Zip or postal code) and your new 
address (again, with Zip or postal code; 
if you can give us your full, 9-digit Zip 
code, so much the better). 
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I have, through an increasingly long life, always tended to 
gravitate to the disreputable in literature and the arts. 

Poe, for example, despite sincere if sporadic attempts to 
update and uplift my preferences, stubbornly remains my 
truly favorite author. I was an insatiable devourer of comic 
books (was creepy enough to arrange a subscription so that 
Captain Marvel would be delivered to me at Summer camp!); 
went through (and still miss) the old Hearst Sunday 
Supplements which featured gaudily-illustrated articles ex- 
plaining that Rasputin yet lived and exposing spirit mediums 
that made your dead Aunt Nellie out of phosphorescent 
cheesecloth; moved on to the glories of pulps, first the 
bug-eyed delights of ’40s science fiction and then — I’m sure 
you’ve guessed — Weird Tales®', moved to hard-cover books of 
equal, if not worse, dubiosity; and there, very largely, I seem to have 
remained stuck. 

A thing I have noticed throughout the passing decades is 
that, one by one, all these above-mentioned areas (save for the 
Hearst Supplements, which have cleverly transformed them- 
selves into TV shock-shows) appear to be, more and more, 
receiving increasingly serious attention of various kinds. 

The prices of comic books are now openly discussed in The 
Wall Street Journal and their contents become the subject of 
notably humorless critical essays; science fiction is solemnly 
and routinely referred to as the final authority by TV anchor 
people whenever some new evidence of our increasingly 
obvious dystopia hits the headlines; the authors of the pulps 
have achieved an autumnal dignity which has taken the ones 
I’ve talked to very much by surprise; and a whole new 
industiy has sprung up which delivers at least one new Eddie 
Poe hard-cover biography — favorably reviewed by the New 
York Times — per year. 

Time was if you were interested in the spooky, odd-ball sort 
of stuff that occupies the pages of this magazine and wanted 



to read about it, you had to be a browser in strange bookstores 
and make yourself privy to the secret information grapevine 
formed by oddballs such as yourself. The literature was so 
extremely hard to locate that it almost had the air of the 
illegal, and if you were rash enough to ask the wrong dealer 
whether he carried such things you risked being treated with 
scorn and might even be favored with a sneer of outright 
contempt. 

There was good material available, however; and it’s still 
worth the tracking down. A few of the more valiant gatherers 
and publishers in those antique days — obviously the books 
mentioned here and hereafter will be only a tiny part of the 
whole, a mere hit-or-miss, eccentric hinting — would include 
August Derleth and Donald Wandrei of Arkham House, 
whose Arkham Sampler quarterly set a permanently chal- 
lenging high level for any later comers, and whose hard-cover 
collections of essays on and about Lovecraft (interest in HPL 
seems ever and always to have been a basic kick-starter in the 
field), starting with Something About Cats, form a cherished 
core to many a reader’s trove. George T. Wetzel’s seven-vol- 
ume The Lovecraft Collector’s Library remains an absolutely 
invaluable source of information on the old gent; Gerry de la 
Ree’s The Occult Lovecraft was one of the more interesting 
early demonstrations that there were many odd and unusual 
ways to skin the critical cat; L. Sprague de Camp’s collection 
of Grandpa’s essays, To Quebec and the Stars, was — and is 
— a particularly outstanding example of locating and then 
kindly sharing valuable material which had been heretofore 
hidden away in this or that dark corner; and Willis Conover’s 
brilliantly-produced Lovecraft at Last has shown the way to a 
whole new style of loving revelation, which has yet to be even 
closely approached by any following effort. 

Other major pioneers were Jack L. Chalker of the Mirage 
Press, which produced heroic amounts of material on a wide 
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variety of authors (e.g., H.P. Lovecraft, a Portrait by W. Paul 
Cook, and The Conan Reader and The Conan Grimoire by L. 
Sprague de Camp); Dennis Rickard (The Fantastic Work of 
Clark Ashton Smith is my own personal favorite); Robert 
Weinberg (he may have exhumed more bad but wonderful 
pulp shockers than any other living human, and his The 
Weird Tales Story is possibly the best overall survey on its 
subject); Jack Sullivan (author of an excellent survey of the 
English ghost story: Elegant Nightmares, and editor of the 
handsome and invaluable Penguin Encyclopedia of Horror 
and the Supernatural)-, and Donald Sidney-Fryer (whose 
bibliography, Emperor of Dreams, is indispensable if you hope 
to be a serious student of Clark Ashton Smith). 

The output of worthwhile material on both Lovecraft (once 
again serving to open the fray) and the weird field in general 
took on an absolutely glorious velocity at the start of the ’80s 
when Marc A. Michaud created Lovecraft Studies, a very 
serious and ambitious critical quarterly magazine which gives 
a regular podium for essayists as varied as Peter Cannon, Will 
Murray, Steven Mariconda, Donald Burleson, Stanley Wiater, 
Weird Tales's very own Darrell Schweitzer, and the appar- 
ently inexhaustible S.T. Joshi, plus providing proper and 
well-deserved showcasing for the works of two really brilliant 
macabre artists: Jason Eckhardt and Robert H. Knox. 

The occasionally high-falutin tone of Studies was re- 
sponded to by Robert M. Price when he brought out Crypt of 
Cthulhu, which is described on the masthead of the latest 
(82nd) issue as “A Polyp Thriller and Theological Journal.” 
Price is living proof that being pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in no way prevents one from being a wild and crazy 
guy, and if Crypt sometimes acts a little like a Shriners’ 
convention which has gotten a touch out of hand in the hotel 
lobby, the quality of its essays is right up there with Studies 
(not surprising, since the magazines share most of their 
authors), and Price does not hesitate to take deadly serious 
find highly effective aim at those who stray from what he feels 
is the righteous path. 

As a reader of both these publications (I await the arrival 
of new issues almost as eagerly as I did those of Captain 
Marvel), I can attest that some of their most endearing 
aspects are the really excellent brawls which reliably occur 
between their various critics, both individually and in schools. 
It is great fun and most stimulating to curl up in one’s 
armchair by the fire and follow their bloody and remorseless 
battles blow by bone-shaking blow as they slug it out over 
Deconstruction or whether or not Derleth was all wet about 
the Mythos. Among my favorite features in both magazines 
are their letter columns because therein not only do the 
aforementioned critics seem inspired to rise to new levels of 
vituperation, but offended (and not uncommonly offensive) 
authors get to respond to real or imagined hurts they’ve 
received from those critics, whilst the general brouhaha is 
enthusiastically spurred on from the sidelines by well-aimed 
missives from the ever-raucous readership. 

Both Michaud and Price have created other magazines (the 
oddest and most genuinely eccentric doubtless being Price’s 
CHURCHYARD: an Anthology of Christian Weird Tales), but 
Michaud has proven the more successful publisher; and his 
Necronomicon Press now prints not only Crypt (thus freeing 



Price to devote more time to his possibly jumpy parishioners) 
but a number of other worthwhile magazines, including The 
Dark Man: the Journal of Robert E. Howard Studies, which 
is ably edited by Rusty Burke, and The Dark Eidolon: the 
Journal of Smith Studies, edited by Steve Behrends, a 
first-rate Smith scholar, who has labored bravely to correct 
the general indifference which that brilliant author has so far 
received from the reading public. Behrends has also, via 
Necronomicon Press, produced a highly valuable series of 
books called The Unexpurgated Clark Ashton Smith, which 
form a body of restored manuscripts not on any account to be 
missed by any lover of Clark Ashton Smith. The Press has 
produced and continues to produce the most useful and 
informative sort of stuff, ranging from the more-or-less 
expected — such as three H.P.Lovecraft Uncollected Prose and 
Poetry collections — all the way to various items truly 
surprising, such as a really, really weird bit of Lovecraftian 
[Lovecrafty?] ghost writing which he did for his ex-wife Sonia 
Green. It’s a strange dream-travelogue called European 
Glimpses that lovingly — and with heart-breaking naive t6 — 
describes a trip to those old places abroad he loved so much 
and which I am sure he knew, deep, deep inside, he would 
always be too poor to visit. 

Nowadays the doors have been flung open so wide that 
“horror” has actually become a genre — God help us! — like 
mysteries or even Westerns, and huge chain stores in the vast 
malls across this glorious land of ours are always careful to 
devote a full, very clearly labeled bookshelf or two to the stuff. 

This has been a mixed blessing, of course, as blessings tend 
to be, but the wise will take the good with the bad — since 
there really isn’t any choice in the matter, is there? — even if 
now and then it strikes one that there does seem to be rather 
an awful lot of bad. 

Without this new expansion of the field we probably 
wouldn’t be reading this magazine, for instance; nor would we 
have so many lavish and well-produced books available about 
our favorite sort of writing — so many that it now and then 
seems impossible to get around to reading them all, or even 
list them. 

I must admit it was fun being the devotee of a shunned form 
of art; a sneaker into second-hand bookshops lurking in 
shabby areas, owning shady reputations; a browser in their 
cobwebbier shelves. I liked — I confess it — the sneakiness of 
it all. I miss the startled pauses in polite conversations when 
I brought the matter up. 

But it’s so much easier now; so much more relaxed. It’s 
damned pleasant to have all this stuff available, even too 
much of it! I confess I sometimes stand in front of the genre 
shelves rubbing my hands together, quietly gloating and 
gr innin g, softly cackling, probably scaring an innocent child 
or two as I contentedly mull over how well all that lovely, 
scary stuff has done. 

And those other books over there — the pretty ones with 
thousands of pictures, both in nostalgic black-and-white and 
in Technicolor, about all those gorgeous horror movies and 
how they got that way, not to mention the TV cassettes which 
do more of the same. 

Ah . . . but that’s another column. 

n 
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WEIRD TALES 
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Pool balls click against each other like the rattle of 
dried bones. Cigarette smoke hazes the air, mixing 
with the less-visible scents of pizza, nachos, lime, 
alcohol, and humanity. I hear the distant trills and 
warbles of video games, like the territorial cries of 
birds. Heat outlines the people in the bar. Their 
emotion-scent hangs below the ceiling with the smoke. 
Mostly it is a battling mix of relief, joy, sexual 
excitation, relaxation; but there is a constant under- 
current of fear and worry because of the Slasher. On 
the Friday before spring break, all the college students 
who haven’t left Paradise, Idaho for the week are 
crowded into the Side Pocket. They feel safe in the bar, 
but they know that later they will leave this haven and 
go out into darkness. 

I tilt my glass and touch my tongue to the liquid. It 
bites me, a playful nip, then vanishes before I can taste 
it back. A cue stick clicks against a ball, then a cascade 
of clicks, and the muffled thunk of balls hitting 
cushions, dropping into pockets. I look across the table 
at Anitra, my best human friend, and say, “Did you 
play with bones as a child?” 

“How do you play with bones?” She sounds dis- 
tracted. She has ditched her boyfriend Philip tonight 
and I am happy about that. I don’t like him. Maybe she 
no longer likes him either. Our table stands behind a 
railing on a platform. We sit in darkness, the pool 
tables green islands of light to one side, the bar dim 
glimmers of curved light on bottles to the other. In a 
back corner a large-screen television shows big people 
in helmets clashing on too-green grass. The bartend- 
ers, faces lit from below by worklights under the lip of 
the bar, build drinks and murmur to customers. Anitra 
focuses on the people with the sticks who lean under 
the lights and tap jewel-colored balls. 

I play tag with my drink again and more of it creeps 
inside me. It is my third drink. I have never tasted 
alcohol before. The heat in my throat, the flush that 
raises the hair on my arms, these things remind me of 
change. I didn’t know humans knew what that felt like. 
I smile at Anitra. “You want to crunch the bones up 
and lick the marrow out, but some bones are just too 
big.” 

She glances at me, her eyebrows up. People behind 
us cheer because of something they see on television. 

“It’s the little ones, though, that are fun to play with. 
My brother Emelya and I had our favorites. We gave 
the big ones to the younger litter to teach them prey 
scent, but the little ones . . .” 

“You’re making me sick,” says Anitra. 

I laugh. I lift my glass to toast the memory of my 
brother, then finish my drink. “My grandmother tosses 
the little vertebrae and tells fortunes from how they 
fall.” 

“You’re drunk,” says Anitra, reaching for my empty 
glass. 

I consider extending a claw to protect my property, 
but my territorial imperatives have relaxed with my 
inhibitions. I let her wrest the glass from me. I lean 



back, enjoying the chair’s cushioned curves, and turn 
my concentration inward, trying to understand my 
new transformation. It is like no other I have known. I 
glare at my hand. It is human. The form has not 
changed while I was facing away from a mirror. But 
inside . . . 

“Terry, I better take you home,” Anitra says. “You 
should have told me you got this way.” 

“What way?” Can she see the change? I should feel 
alarm, but I don’t. 

“Loopy,” she says. 

I frown. I have heard this term before. People don’t 
apply it to creatures they consider dangerous, so I 
believe I am all right. 

“I didn’t know I got that way. I have never tried to 
drink this before. It smells like poison, but I watched 
and no one drinking it died. Is this a change that other 
people don’t make?” 

“No, a lot of people get loopy when they drink. But 
you’ve got your landlady to consider.” My landlady is 
Mormon. I forgot: I promised her I would not drink, 
though I didn’t realize she meant not drink Tom 
Collinses. I just thought she was saying she didn’t 
want to see me drinking liquid. And I don’t, not in front 
of her. 

“Coffee could help,” said Anitra. “Come on home with 
me. I’ll make you some.” She rises and grasps my 
wrists, pulling me out of my chair. She is smaller than 
I am, but determined. I laugh as she pulls my arm 
across her shoulder. “Try walking,” she says. 

Balance has fled; up and down are not definite any 
longer. The bones in my legs have turned liquid. 

“One foot in front of the other,” she says. We stagger 
between people and out the door. 

The cool night air, with its rich freight of scents, 
wakes me a little. But I do not wake to my normal 
knowing. Instead I am aware of a delirious freedom 
from accustomed restraints. I am not sure why I don’t 
have to think twice about everything I say and do. It is 
as if the secret part of me walks about without clothes, 
enjoying the touch of air on its skin. I laugh. Anitra is 
a blaze of warmth against my side, within my arm, and 
she smells like wild plants and peppermint and musk. 
She smells like one of my relatives after a spring run 
through the forest. Even though these scents are 
mixed with the nose-stopping, tongue-coating smell of 
soap, I feel happy to be with her. 

She supports me around a corner, into the alley 
where her tiny yellow car is parked. A sudden wash 
across my heat sensors, from a nearby shadow: in 
human form, I am less aware than in lynx form, but I 
am never heat blind. And I always recognize this scent, 
a sweat that comes from humans in stalk mode. 
Everything brightens and amplifies. I hear the breath 
brushing against damp membranes as it slides in and 
out of me, Anitra, and the person in the shadow. My 
arm tightens around Anitra’s shoulders before she can 
shrug me off. Her keys drop from her hand to the 
pavement. ‘Terry,” she begins, a scolding edge in her 
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voice. A growl spins in my throat as I glance toward the 
shadow, trying to sharpen focus with eyes that don’t 
respond. I hold out my free hand and watch the buried 
claws unsheathe. 

“Terry,” says Anitra, a rich thread of terror in her 
voice. The pulse in her rises, as the heat seeps away; 
her muscles lock, and her scent strengthens with fear. 
Suddenly she becomes prey. 

The other person steps out of the shadow, and I force 
myself to shift attention. I release Anitra, turn toward 
the other. 

It is larger than I. The hair on the back of my neck 
rises. I hunch toward it, my legs tight with restrained 
pounce. I growl. 

It runs, past Anitra’s car, on down the alley, 
brushing against dumpsters and piles of soiled boxes. 

The power, the flux, shudders just beneath my skin; 
it threads through all my muscles. I draw in breath, 
calming all systems that govern change. I retract my 
claws and silence my growl, then turn to face Anitra, 
remembering why I am always careful in company. 
The glowing mist that fogged my thoughts has gone. 

She crouches, her hand closing around the dropped 
keys on the pavement. “What happened? What was 
that?” Her words come out on short puffs of breath. She 
still surrounds herself with the sharp stink of fear. 

“I think it was a person,” I say, glancing down the 
alley where the stalker disappeared. 

She rises, flattens against the car. “Not that. Your 
hand. What happened to it?” Keys poke out between 
the fingers of her fisted hand. 

“I think I’m all right to go home now,” I say. “I’ll 
walk. It’s not far.” 

“With the Slasher loose in town?” She straightens, 
leans forward just a little to look into my face. “I drove 
you here and I’ll drive you home.” Then she leans back. 
“Oh, Terry. Oh, Terry.” Her keys fall from her fingers 
again. “Are you the Slasher?” 

“No,” I say. Inside me a battle begins: she knows 
something, but not much; she is the best friend I have 
made since I came down out of the mountains in search 
of education; no one outside our family must know, 
ever, ever, ever again. What am I to do with her? To 
her? About her? 

If I kill her, I know I can stay. 

“You’re sure? You’re sure you’re not the Slasher?” 
She steps away from the car. Her systems begin to 
settle, pulse slowing. 

“I’m not.” There have been seven murders in our 
small town over the past year, and I only committed 
the first one. It satisfied me in some way I do not 
understand. My brother Emelya died at the hands of 
humans, but my anger over that has cooled, the 
appetite it awoke in me satisfied. My landlady feeds me 
well enough. I don’t have to forage. 

Anitra takes two more steps toward me. She holds 
out her hands. Confused, I hold out mine. She grips 
and examines them, turning them back and forth, 
touching the narrow nails. I feel calm, human, and 
cold. 

“Come on,” she says. Releasing my hands, she 
fetches her keys, unlocks the passenger’s door and 



holds it open. 

I don’t want to get into her car. The proximity will 
force a decision on me. I will have to think about 
whether she lives or dies. If she will leave without me, 
I can shrug and say, oh well, too late, she might forget 
about it in the morning. If I go with her, she will not 
leave it alone. She will make it into a memory. 

“Please, Terry. Please come.” 

I untense and go to her car. I climb in and close the 
door. 

She starts the car, raising a low thrum that 
permeates the car’s structure. It was hibernating. We 
sit snug inside it like two meals. It judders into motion. 

“All that about bones — that was true, wasn’t it?” 

I say nothing. 

“I thought I knew you so well. The accent, the walk, 
the smaller sense of personal space. I saw people like 
you in Europe during the two years when I was 
traveling. Terry, who are you?” 

I lean against the door, letting the car’s pulse go 
through me. I can smell its metallic breath. Things go 
by quickly outside, scentless and unreal. She is not 
taking me to my landlady’s place. “You should let me 
out,” I say. 

“I should never have let you get drunk. It was just 
the grades. A’s in chemistry, Terry. I was so happy.” 

“I was, too.” Tests are fresh phenomena to me, but 
Anitra’s excitement was contagious. I mimicked it, 
because I don’t know how to feel yet. I watch a lot of 
people. Anitra is my favorite model human. 

I don’t want to kill her. 

“Terry. Please. We’re friends, aren’t we?” 

“Yes.” 

“Talk to me. I swear I won’t tell anybody. I’d like to 
analyze you.” 

Though she’s majoring in history, Anitra is taking 
psychology courses. She often tells me about human 
behavior. I am fascinated. I plan to take classes next 
semester. 

The car’s steady purr slows, then stops. She removes 
the keys and slides out, locking the door. 

I sit. Perhaps I can stay in the car. 

She opens my door. “Terry?” 

I emerge. 

I have been to her place before. She lives in half a 
duplex on the edge of town. I can smell horses and new 
green wheat and ditch water, cattails, cattle, dust, and 
a breath of daffodils on the breeze. 

She climbs the two cement steps and turns toward 
me. The porch light splashes yellow on her dark hair 
and shoulders, leaving her face in shadow. “Terry. 
Come on.” 

I walk toward her, feeling again the shimmer of 
power under my skin. The change is near the surface. 
Sometimes it comes without volition — a sound, a scent 
will trigger it. Tonight it waits. “Do you have anything 
to drink?” I ask. 

“Tequila — and orange juice, I guess. You want to get 
drunk again?” 

“I don’t know.” 

She turns, unlocks the front door, walks into 
darkness. She flicks a switch, and a hanging wicker 
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lamp gives her living room a speckled yellow glow. 
“Come in,” she says, going to the television and 
switching it on. 

I curl among cushions on the couch, watching colored 
blurs and listening to the low voices of unwed teenage 
mothers. The unscented flatness of the small screen 
confuses my perception. Anitra comes from the kitchen 
with tall orange drinks which smell of citrus and 
poison. She hands one to me. I drink it, trying to reach 
a stage of inner transformation where I don’t have to 
care about secrets. 

Presently I feel the laughter invade me. “Spring is 
coming,” I tell Anitra. She sits in a wicker chair across 
from me, her drink on a table near her. “The earth is 
moist, cool under your pads; the grass hasn’t tough- 
ened yet, and the winter bark sloughs off under your 
claws. Can you smell it?” 

“No,” says Anitra. 

“It gets in your blood. It feels like this.” I lick my 
glass. 

“Terry, who are you?” 

I run my tongue over my teeth. The human mouth is 
equipped to deal with vegetation: nippers and grind- 
ers. I can make all these smooth-backed teeth retract 
and change. 

I hold out my glass to her. She brings me another 
drink, waits while I finish it. For a while I feel too 
tense, too conscious of my restraints, but at last the 
barriers melt. I stare at Anitra, who sits, throned in a 
spicy-scented wicker chair with a large round back 
that haloes her upper body. She has her feet tucked up 
underneath her, so that the whitened knees of her 
jeans stick out. Her arms rest on the chair’s arms, her 
hands lax, not clenched. Her dark hair curls about her 
head like little drifts of duck down. She has her own 
wild scent, part herbs, part peppermint, part sweat. 

“Talk to me,” she says. 

The young voices murmur from the television, 
speaking of school, babies, diapers. Children who have 
children, the interviewer calls these girls. Do they 
regret it? If they could go back and start over, would 
they have done something different? 

“Curiosity kills cats,” I say. I have heard this phrase. 
I am not sure I completely understand it. 

“It gets teenage girls pregnant.” 

“Can you live with the consequences of your ac- 
tions?” 

“What consequences? What actions?” 

I am not thinking clearly. I want to talk; I want to 
stop talking. “You ask questions. The answers might 
kill you.” 

She grins. “Oh, no, I don’t think so. I’ve seen a lot of 
weird things. I’ve known you for a year now, and I 
know some important things about you. Whoever else 
you are — I don’t think that will change how I feel 
about you and our friendship.” 

“I am a shapeshifter.” 

She cocks her head, frowning so that lines show in 
her forehead. She blinks. “What?” 

“I change from one creature into another.” 

Heat flushes her, and her heart beats faster. Her 
pupils dilate. I feel tense, tuned to her slightest shift of 
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movement. Even without her fear-scent to make her 
attractive, she has become prey again. 

I usually don’t feel like this in human form. 

She sips her drink, swallows. “See? That didn’t hurt. 
What do you turn into?” 

“A human.” 

She shakes her head, smiling, almost laughing. “So 
what are you in real life?” 

“A forest creature. A carnivore. And I must protect 
myself and my family.” 

“What do you mean?” She loses her smile, sets her 
drink aside. She clenches her hands in her lap. “Protect 
them against me? I won’t tell anyone.” 

‘You probably think this is a grand delusion any- 
way.” 

She takes a deep breath, lets it out slowly. The drink 
she set aside, her first, is only half empty. She doesn’t 
smell loose, the way I still feel; I feel relaxed and tense 
at once. “No,” she murmurs. “No. I saw your claws.” 
And then, a whisper, “I did. I saw them.” She sips from 
her glass again, looks at it, at me. “I can believe 
anything if I think I’m dreaming or drunk at the time. 
None of this makes any sense, of course.” She takes a 
large swallow of her drink. “Would you show me your 
claws again?” 

“No,” I say. I lift my hand, then let it drop, limp, on 
the couch beside me. I know this is a serious discussion, 
but somehow I am losing focus. I look at Anitra and she 
slowly smiles at me. 

“Do you kill things?” she asks after a moment. 

“Of course.” 

“And play with their bones. It doesn’t bother you?” 

I remember the run of the hunt, paws striking 
ground, nose seeking scent, pushing through bushes, 
all muscles working together, all abilities directed 
toward a single goal; the strike and the struggle, the 
taste; the hot feast at the finish that strengthens me 
for the next hunt. And then, the start, the stalking . . . 
“Bother me? It’s when I know I’m alive.” 

In a hushed voice, she says, “Do you kill humans to 
feel alive?” 

“No,” I say, and laugh. “They don’t know how to run 
away or fight back, and I don’t like the way they taste.” 
“How do you know?” 

“I did kill one. I killed one a year ago. A person who 
was going to kill other people. A person who had 
already killed other people. A person like the one who 
killed my brother. Once was enough.” 

She stares at me. She cocks her head sideways, like 
a bird examining something it wants to eat, not sure 
whether it is string or a worm. 

After a moment, she says, ‘You would consider 
killing me? To protect yourself.” 

I watch her. “I don’t want to. And it wouldn’t be the 
kind of hunt I like. But how can I trust you?” 

She frowns again. Her brows draw together. She 
finishes her drink. “Let’s see. If I was you, would I trust 
me?” She wrestles with it for a while, until I can no 
longer restrain my chuckles. I imagine Anitra turning 
into me. I imagine her turning into a black lynx. I have 
never seen a black lynx, but with her hair color . . . my 
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own is frosted silver. Setting my glass on the carpet, I 
collapse among the cushions, feeling drowsy in an 
unfamiliar way, as if sleep will pounce on me and take 
me by force. 

The teenagers murmur on. I feel warm inside and 
out, and my chuckles change to purr. “I think I’d trust 
me,” Anitra says. “Can’t you tell by the way I smell? 
How do you make that sound?” 

I close my eyes. 

I wake with a hiss. An unknown sound alerts me, 
and the scents and resonance of the space are all 
wrong. I claw my way free of something binding, and 
of a blanket that smells of somebody else, and land on 
my hands and knees on a carpet unlike the braided rag 
rug beside my own bed. My mouth tastes like I licked 
a puddle of oil. Blood throbs in my head. The room tries 
to whirl past my eyes, but I recognize Anitra’s living 
room. Her scent marks everything here. 

My stomach has gone on a journey of its own. I hope 
it doesn’t come back. 

A knock sounds at the door, the same sound that 
woke me. “Anitra!” someone yells. I rise on my hind 
legs, clutching my head. 

“Anitra!” 

“Oh, God, Philip, what is it?” she yells from another 
room. I hear her steps, and the movement of smooth 
fabric against itself. She enters the living room. Her 
hair sticks out all over her head except it is flattened 
on one side, and she wears a jewel-blue bathrobe made 
of something other than animal hair or plant fibers. 
She notices me, and freezes. Her gaze flicks to the 
couch, then back to me. I turn and look behind me, see 
the tatters of a blanket mixed with snippets of rope. 
She must have tried to confine me while I slept. 

“Anitra! I need you!” the voice calls from outside the 
front door. 

Daylight prints a slanted image of the window on the 
thick green curtain. Anitra stares at me. She smells 
sour, the way I feel; also a little afraid, but more 
surprised. I smile and shrug. 

She goes to the door. “Philip, go away. I can’t see you 
just now.” 

“Anitra!” He pounds on the door. I hear his body lean 
against it, slide down the splintery surface. His shoes 
clatter on the cement steps. He begins to sob. 

“We killed that bottle of tequila last night,” Anitra 
tells me softly. Her voice wobbles. “Have you made up 
your mind what you’re going to do about me?” 

For a moment I don’t know what she’s talking about. 
I have awakened in a strange place and determined it 
is not immediately dangerous; I am waiting for more 
information. Then memory of last night creeps into me, 
and dark dread follows its trail. “Anitra . . .” 

She stands quietly, hugging herself and looking at 
me. Her eyes are bloodshot. 

“I don’t want to move,” I say. 

“What does that mean?” 

“I want to get my degree in wildlife and range science 
here. I can’t do that if you talk about me.” 

“I won’t talk about you. I promise.” 

I test the scents, the heat, her heartbeat. She 



believes what she says — for now. But do any of them 
know what they feel, say what they mean, do what they 
say? Well . . . Anitra does more than most. She is my 
friend. “All right,” I say. What if I’m wrong? What if the 
information gets away? Can I stop it from traveling? 
That other time, when we lived in the mountains to the 
east, there was no stopping the information. Attempt- 
ing to stop it made everything worse. We had to 
disappear. It is one of the stories my grandmother tells 
over and over. She numbers our ancient dead on her 
crooked fingers. When she speaks of the battles, her 
claws emerge. 

Anitra watches me a moment after I speak, smiles 
wide, then goes to the door and opens it. A sobbing body 
collapses inward. “Philip,” says Anitra. “You promised 
not to do this again.” 

“Anitra,” he says, clutching the edge of her robe. 

She prods him with a bare toe. “I’ve got company.” 

He looks at me and his sobs cease. He is half heat, 
and smells of Brut, hair oil, sweat, stale coffee, staler 
wine, tears, and unclean synthetic fibers. He sits up, 
raising his hand to rake his pale oiled hair into some 
sort of order, then smooths his mustache. ‘You could 
have told me,” he says. He slaps dust off his jacket. 

“Oh, so now it’s my fault you’re making an ass of 
yourself?” She jerks her bathrobe free of him and 
turns away. “Want some coffee, Terry?” 

“Something to clear my mouth,” I say. I look down at 
my self. Somehow my olive coverall has survived 
unclawed and unspilled-on. I am almost presentable. 
As Anitra heads for the kitchen, I head for her 
bathroom. Philip moves around behind me, but I don’t 
turn to look. Lately, every time she learns about a new 
mental disorder in psychology class she weighs it 
against her image of Philip and tells me the verdict. 

The fan and the light flick on together in the 
bathroom, where mint toothpaste scent mingles with 
the odors of sandalwood and soap. I lean toward the 
mirror. My silver-gilt hair, cropped close to my head, 
takes only a few licks with a wet comb to settle. I don’t 
know what to do about the red veins in my eyes. I have 
never seen them there before. Anitra has told me about 
aspirin. She has a bottle in her cabinet, and I eat two. 

In the living room, Anitra hands me a mug with half 
coffee, half milk in it. She raises her eyebrows and tilts 
her chin up. I nod, sniff the coffee, and discover she has 
left the sugar out, which I appreciate. Philip sits on the 
couch where I slept. He sifts through tatters. “Rope?” 
he says. “Anitra, what have you been doing?” His pale 
eyes look from me to Anitra and back. 

“I’ve been telling you and telling you I’m not what 
you think I am, Philip,” says Anitra. She has not 
offered him coffee. She sits down beside me on the 
wicker loveseat and leans against me, taking my free 
hand and lacing her fingers through mine. I can feel 
the small cold thrill that shakes her, and the hot pulse 
point at her inner wrist flutters. Her warm thumb 
traces the creases in my palm. I swallow coffee to 
drown the purr, an involuntary response I make to 
being stroked. 

‘You’re disgusting!” cries Philip, leaping up, scatter- 
ing bits of blanket and rope. 
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“I’ve been telling you that, too,” says Anitra. She 
turns her face so that her lips touch my throat, at the 
base of my jugular. I can feel my claws tense within my 
fingers and the tips of my ears tingle with nascent 
ear-tufts. Passion is for lynx form. Anitra doesn’t know 
what she’s doing. 

Philip’s eyes opaque. His heartbeat strengthens. 
Breath hisses in and out through his clenched teeth. 
He storms out, slamming the door behind him. 

Anitra straightens, moving away from me, and my 
purr erupts, full-bodied bass, much lower than my 
speaking voice. She untangles our hands and stares at 
me. My purr stutters and dies. 

She bites her lower lip and glances toward the door. 
“I’m sorry,” she says, and rubs her eyes. “I kept 
thinking I was the only thing holding him together. 
Every time I tried to break it off, he’d cry, and beg, and 
stop taking care of himself. I woke up a couple weeks 
ago with the words ‘I am not his mother’ in my head. 
But I haven’t been able to convince him I’m not going 
to take care of him anymore. . . . Terry, did last night 
happen?” 

“Suppose I said no?” 

She rises, walks to the television, flicks it on. Live 
coverage of a rape trial. She turns it off, then wanders 
to the couch and picks up shredded rope. “What did 
this? Not scissors. I do remember tying you up.” She 
takes a piece of rope with her to the wicker chair, sits 
facing me. “Terry?” 

“What?” 

“Can you talk about it without being drunk?” 

“I don’t know. I never have before. The defenses are 
very deep.” 

“Let’s try.” Her hands finger the rope. She is calm, 
with no fear scent. “Where did you come from?” 

I sip coffee. So many systems in revolt; aspirin and 
coffee and milk make a strange breakfast. I am not 
comfortable inside my self, not the way I was last 
night. My automatic evasions have switched on. But 
after a moment, I answer. “My family came from what 
is now Czechoslovakia in the 1800s. Most ended up in 
Canada, but a few of us live in the Idaho outback. It’s 
not far from here, but you can’t get there by road.” 

“Then you’re — you’re — oh, this sounds so stupid. 
An Earth creature?” One side of her mouth smiles. Her 
gaze drops. She twists the rope and closes her eyes. 

I have been to the movies, though I don’t process 
them like most humans do. Sound and sight without 
scent don’t carry enough weight to convince me what 
I’m seeing is real enough to fall into. Still, I know what 
she is talking about. Aliens. Extraterrestrials. I laugh, 
surprising myself. 

She peeks up at me, looks down again, sighs. She 
stares down at her hands. “Last night you told me you 
killed one person. You’re not the Slasher? I mean, what 
do I expect? You wouldn’t tell me if you were, would 
you? But — ” 

I pull my knees up on the loveseat and hug my legs. 
“You asked me if I would trust you, and I have trusted 
you. Do you trust me?” I offer her a quick grin. “Can’t 
you tell by how I smell?” 

“No,” she says, laughing, then stops, startled, put- 



ting a hand over her mouth. 

“You told me you know me.” 

She looks at me. Her lips pinch shut. Then she says, 
“Yes. I did. I didn’t know a lot of things about you, but 
I think the things I did know, I still believe. So yes, I 
trust you. Okay. You’re not the Slasher.” She frowns 
down at the rope in her hands, then tosses it on the 
floor. “Six other people have died by violence — by 
claws — in the last year. Is there another . . . 
shapeshifter in town?” 

“I don’t think so. Not one of my family; I would have 
gotten a letter. But I haven’t taken time to investigate. 
Now, with spring break . . .” On most of the long breaks 
I go back to the mountains. This time I had planned to 
stay in town, see what it’s like with most of the student 
population gone. From observing my landfamily, I 
know that the people who live here but aren’t con- 
nected to the university have a whole other kind of life, 
and I have wanted to study it ever since I arrived. Like 
all human things, it fascinates me. 

Anitra nips her lower lip, then says: “There’s a 
murderer in town. If you found that person, what 
would you do?” 

I reach for my response, and in my mind see two 
creatures fleeing, too far away for me to catch. I know 
that one creature is my old response, what my family 
would do: fight the competition if I feel it is hunting my 
prey in my territory, or just watch its technique if it 
doesn’t threaten my supply. The other creature is the 
response I would make if I understood — if I under- 
stood my human half. During the night, something in 
me has changed; I have moved several steps away from 
the self I knew. “What would you do?” I ask Anitra. 

“Tell the police.” 

“Why didn’t you call the police last night?” 

“I believed I could trust you. I thought I could control 
you. Besides, what could I tell them? That you have 
claws and growl? Anyway, you’re my friend.” 

I remember when I first noticed Anitra. Not in first 
semester chemistry, though we both took the same 
section. There were two hundred people in that class, 
filling the air with so many different breaths I became 
confused and drowsy. I noticed Anitra in algebra. We 
both sat in the back row. She asked the best questions. 
And she talked to me when everyone else was still 
trying to decide who or what I was. I hadn’t learned to 
copy the walk, to drop my eyes and dodge glances, to 
meet eyes at the right moments. I always stood too 
close, trying to sense the shifts in skin temperature, 
scent, and hair arousal, information I consider vital. 
Anitra decided I was from another country. She gave 
me lessons in interactions. She taught me to trust 
visual and aural clues, to stand farther away, to live in 
a world of more limited information; and people 
stopped backing away from me. 

I look at her. Something has changed. I know I can 
never kill her, no matter how necessary it might 
become. “You’re my friend,” I say. The word means 
something new to me, different from anything I 
thought it meant when I heard it or read it. I hold out 
my hand. She looks at it, then places her hand in mine. 
She watches as I raise her hand to sniff it, then copies 
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my action. She offers me a shaky smile and says: 
“What do you eat? I could make toast.” 

“Thought you’d already left on vacation,” says Mrs. 
Henderson, my landlady. 

“I was sick last night, and stayed at a friend’s.” 

“Celebrating, huh?” She gives me a little grin as I 
kneel to hug Lionel, the German shepherd. Mrs. 
Henderson wasn’t always Mormon. She had two 
children and Mr. Henderson had one when they met 
and married and she converted. Mr. Henderson isn’t a 
strict church-goer either, sleeps Sundays away in the 
recliner, awakening just long enough to smoke a 
forbidden cigarette and catch a few instant replays. 
The Hendersons live with the constant company of the 
TV. The two high school boys still at home, one his, one 
hers, argue over what to watch until Mr. Henderson 
takes the remote control away from them. 

“I didn’t think you’d like it,” I tell Mrs. Henderson. 

“Shh.” She holds an index finger before her smile. 
“Just don’t tell the old man. He’d want to go with you.” 

The moon has been up two hours when I lean out my 
upstairs window toward the big oak. I have never 
climbed down it in human form before, but it proves 
simple, now that I have had time to get comfortable 
inside my self again. Cows low in the pasture behind 
the house, and I can smell distant rain, raspberry 
canes, asphalt and a trace of hyacinth. I drop quietly to 
the ground. Spring has almost chased the frost away; 
soon the Henderson boys will bring out their buckets 
and flashlights and hunt night-crawlers in the front 
lawn, spotting, stooping and pulling like large mid- 
night robins. I’ll have to cut back on my activities then. 

Loose gravel on the asphalt slips beneath my 
moccasins as I trot along the road. I round a curve and 
spy Anitra’s car, dark and silent between two farm 
driveways that lead over spring-wheat-furred hills and 
away. The ticking of the engine glows with heat, and 
the thumbprint of Anitra’s heat signature, though 
muted by the car, is still strong. I approach and rap on 
the window. She lifts a dark shawl to look up at me, 
then unlocks the passenger door. 

As I round the car, I notice another car up the road, 
also parked. Its engine, too, retains a faint blur of heat. 
I study it, then climb into Anitra’s car. 

“You don’t think we’re going to find anything, do 
you?” she asks as she starts the car. 

“I don’t know if I want to,” I say. “It’s a nice night for 
a hunt.” The air is rich with spring damp and new 
green smells. I roll my window down a little as Anitra 
drives west, the moon throwing the car’s shadow ahead 
of us. The car up the hill starts and follows. 

“We’re safe, aren’t we? The murderer doesn’t use a 
gun. There are two of us, and one of us is you.” 

I answer with a drowsy purr, matching the car’s 
purr. Emelya and I used to stalk together, and not 
always to kill. Sometimes the spring or fall just 
infected us, tracks clear in the moist earth. Sometimes 
the tingle of the air after summer thundershowers 
triggered change and stung us into forest-wide runs 
that ended in mock-fights. I touch a thin white welt on 
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the back of my left hand. Emelya had been a few 
minutes younger than I. I had teased him that he 
didn’t have as good control of his claws. 

Anitra is not Emelya; she does not have even one 
scent in common with him. But she wishes to hunt with 
me. I have longed to hunt with someone. 

The vagrants who drift through town stay mostly 
close to the train tracks. At the place where men load 
the grain cars, there are sheltered overhangs. I scouted 
the area when I first came to town. The murderer 
killed someone there. The murderer strikes at the 
helpless, almost as if the murderer is hunting for food; 
the victims are clawed, but not eaten. 

Anitra wants to start looking where the grain cars 
are loaded. 

“Someone is following us,” I say. 

Anitra glances in her rearview mirror. Reflected 
headlight glare touches her eyes, pinches her pupils. 
She flips the mirror to night mode. “Damn,” she says. 
“Can’t see it.” 

“I saw it, but I don’t know cars. It was parked behind 
you near my place.” 

“Did it have a big front? Was it white?” 

“I think so.” 

“Oh, it’s Philip. He has a white Corvette.” Her lips 
tighten. “What a nuisance. What do we do now?” 

“What do you think he thinks we’re doing?” 

She glances at me, then at the road. A chuckle 
escapes her. “We’re going someplace kinky, maybe to 
do things with other kinky people.” She laughs. She 
looks in the now-muted mirror, then squints at our 
surroundings. We have passed the supermarket-drug- 
store complex. We are now on the one-way couplet 
heading south; to our left lurks a string of closed-for- 
the-evening, fast food places. On the right, acres of 
harvesters and combines loom, blades upraised, like 
giant metal insects waiting their season to emerge 
from hibernation. Anitra pulls over and parks next to 
the field. “People come here to neck — there’s no night 
watchman, just a light, and it’s easy to find shadows,” 
she says, “but doesn’t it look like the perfect place for a 
Satanic rite?” 

No one could walk away with these machines. Their 
enormity renders them safe from thievery. They stand 
twice as tall as I, their window-cased cabs riding like 
bubbles on top of them. Streetlights give their upraised 
ranks of disks and harrows long, spidery shadows. 

“He pulled over,” Anitra says, watching the rearview 
mirror. “Let’s get out.” 

I hesitate. I can smell the chill, dewed metal, and the 
weeds that try to grow, stunted and sunless, beneath 
the machines. These metal forests have always dis- 
turbed me. 

“Come on, Terry,” Anitra says, climbing out. She 
wears what she probably considers a hunting outfit — 
jeans, black turtleneck, a jean jacket, and heavy-soled 
hiking boots. She has twisted her dark hair into a knot 
at the nape of her neck. Things clink in her pockets as 
she moves. 

I get out. I am wearing a loose, cheap coverall, in case 
change overtakes me and I have to rip free of it. 
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Somehow, with moonlight snagging on the edges of the 
machines, change feels distant. 

With a careless glance toward Philip’s car, Anitra 
takes my hand and pulls me in among the farm 
machinery. Heat sense does me little good among 
things colder than trees, rocks, and earth. Anitra leads 
me farther in, wending away so that my sense of the 
street as a broad open space behind me fades. Trucks 
rumble by, shifting the block-laid concrete, so I don’t 
lose the direction. 

Anitra ducks down next to the shoulder-high rear 
wheel of a combine. She tugs me down beside her. We 
listen to our breathing. Then to Philip’s footsteps, each 
set with the furtive care of an inept stalker. I can see 
the edge of Anitra’s grin, sense the building excitement 
in her spectrum. Philip’s heat signature approaches. 
Anitra’s hand tightens on mine. I hear another, 
slithery noise not connected with Philip . . . 

Anitra leaps up as Philip rounds a machine. “Boo!” 
she yells, and he jumps, all muscles loose, then tense. 

“Great suffering God,” Philip yells. “Are you out of 
your mind, Anitra?” He has been eating onion soup. 

“Why are you following us?” Anitra asks. 

“I won’t give up on you. I know there’s something in 
you worth saving. I can’t just stand by and watch you 

It moves up over the machinery pressing silent 
rubber linings to steel surfaces, brushing past paint. It 
is drawn by our heat and noise. My hand grips Anitra’s 
shoulder. I stare, waiting for a sight by moonlight and 
vagrant streetlight of what I can already sense. It is 
down-breeze of us — it is a true hunter — but its heat 
signature comes, dead calm, none of the feverish 
excitement I usually sense in humans who have 
broken their conditioning against killing. 

“ — throw your life away,” Philip finishes. “It’s not 
too late.” 

Anitra glances at me, then looks where I look. “What 
is it?” 

“It’s coming.” My voice sounds thin to me. I search 
my self for the power of change, but I don’t feel 
powerful. I don’t feel the animal in me, waiting for a 
cue to take over. Instead I feel something unknown, a 
creeping paralysis. The thing’s heat signature is so 
odd. Its position is so advantageous. 

“What’s the matter, Terry?” Anitra asks, glancing at 
me. 

“I’m scared.” 

Anitra’s eyes widen, pupils swallowing irises. She 
shudders, her spectrum flaring. Then she faces for- 
ward. “Philip, get out of here. You can’t save me, and 
Lord knows, I don’t want to try to save you anymore. 
Go home. Look for someone nice who’ll appreciate you.” 

“But Anitra — ” 

Her shoulder muscles shift under my hand as she 
rummages in a pocket. She pulls out a Buck knife and 
opens it. “Go away,” she says, her voice shrill. She 
waves the knife. 

“Anitra . . .” 

“Can’t you see I’m someone else now?” she cries. 

It pauses, hidden, on the machine across from us. It 
is listening. I can’t even hear it breathe. 
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“Anitra,” Philip says. He sighs. “Maybe tomorrow. 
Please don’t do anything tonight you’ll regret later.” He 
turns and walks away. 

Anitra whirls to face me. “You can’t be scared,” she 
says, showing her teeth with each word. “Where do you 
come from?” 

“The mountains.” 

“What do you do with the — the bones of your — your 
prey?” 

“Play with them.” 

She takes my hand, holds it up. “What’s hidden 
inside here?” 

“Claws,” I say, then glance at the knife in her other 
hand. Her grip tightens on it. Her face looks fierce. I 
can feel knowledge of my self reawakening. Anitra has 
an animal inside her and so do I. The power of choice 
slips back, fortifying me. She lets go of my hand. 

I look up toward where it waits. Anitra looks too. Her 
heart beats faster, and a light masking of sweat adds 
to her hair and body, soap and Bounce scents. 

It rises from behind a sheet of metal. 

“Can you see it?” I ask Anitra. 

“That? It’s some college football player, Terry. Some 
young frat rat.” She steps forward. “Hey, you!” she 
yells. 

“No,” I whisper, coming up behind her. Now that she 
has described him, I can almost see him through the 
haze of strange sense impressions he makes. He is like 
nothing I have ever sensed. 

He raises a hand. His fist clenches around a bar that 
supports a row of claws poised over his knuckles, metal 
like the harrows on the machinery around us. 

“The Slasher,” Anitra whispers. 

He smiles. 

The breeze shifts, and I scent him, and suddenly 
know: despite his odd heat signature, he is just another 
animal, not some strange machine. He is a large, 
graceful, well-clawed animal, but he is just another 
animal. Power fills me. Systems wait for my signal. I 
am ready. 

“Go call the police,” I tell Anitra. “I’ll try not to hurt 
him.” 

She touches my cheek, then runs toward the street. 

His glance tracks her, then comes back to me. “I’ll get 
you,” he says. His voice is low and smooth. “Then I’ll 
get her. Maybe even the boy.” 

I raise my hands and unsheathe my claws. 

He gasps. I can sense the heat blossoming in him, as 
his signature shifts a little closer to the temperature of 
life. “You,” he whispers. “I saw your work. You did that 
first one, didn’t you? I saw it in the morgue. I thought 
about it a lot. How it feels to sculpt a human to death. 
To make a whole town run scared. I made these claws.” 
He brandishes them. He wears them on both hands. 

I drift nearer to him. The body is just another 
animal. The mind is some sort of human; Anitra has 
probably read a case history. I ought to be able to jump 
him, especially if he keeps talking. 

“I dreamed about you. Not the way you look. Those 
kids who saw you kill him said you looked like a white 
lion. I dreamed you came to me, and initiated me into 
the mysteries of the kill.” 



A truck rumbles by. I stand just below him. A car 
slows on the street. Since the Slasher murders the 
police have increased night patrols. 

“Every living body pumps blood,” he says, his voice 
gaining volume, “and I can make that machine run 
faster, or break it open and watch the blood spill out. I 
can control the machines because I know fear moti- 
vates them. I keep them inside at night, or if they come 
out, I play with them. I learned that from you.” He 
kneels on his height, lowering his face. 

My teeth have changed. The shifts have started, 
slowly. 

“Teach me more,” he whispers. 

I stare at him. My ears tingle. 

“It’s not enough anymore. The good feeling from the 
kill goes away too fast. What’s the next mystery?” 

Footsteps behind me. 

“I thought maybe younger victims,” he said. “When 
it’s just bums and rummies it’s not like it makes a dent 
in anybody else’s life. You get some kid and people 
really get upset. I was looking for kids necking 
tonight.” 

I lift my hands. Just another animal. I grasp his 
shoulders. What’s the next mystery? 

“Hey! What are you doing?” 

I pull him down off the combine, and we roll together 
on the hard-packed earth. His claws rake my ribs, as 
he awakens from his strange passive killing trance and 
begins to struggle. I hold one half of him in my upper 
arms and kick with my feet at the other half, baring my 
teeth, growling. This is the spine-breaker move, and 
inside the heat of change and pulse and fight, I realize 
this and restrain myself. I taste blood and recognize 
the rust in it. I am not a machine. People are not 
interchangeable parts. Even though he has tried to 
become me, I am not him. 

“Terry!” Anitra cries, and I sense the others, two of 
them, as they close in on us. I am human. Humans 
don’t growl or have claws. People are pulling him away 
from me. I can feel the cool air across the bleeding 
scratches on my ribs. I hold my hands above me where 
I can see them. They are wholly human. 

The Slasher struggles and growls in the arms of the 
police. He still wears his claws. “Are you all right?” 
Anitra asks, kneeling beside me. 

“I think so,” I say. I sit up, resist the impulse to lick 
my wounds. It’s physically impossible this form, 
anyway. “I feel confused.” 

In Idaho, hard liquor is sold in state stores, which 
close at seven P.M. The bars close at one in the 
morning. 

Anitra gives me coffee with lots of milk. 

The visit to the police station raised my hackles. 
They had someone bandage my scratches. Strangers 
should not touch me. They fingerprinted me, because 
the Slasher kept saying I was guilty. I can’t remember 
if any of my family got caught this way before, locked 
into records. 

They asked questions: What were Anitra and I doing 
out there? 

Playing a practical joke on a friend. 
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Didn’t we know it was dangerous? 

“We were only going to be there a minute,” Anitra 
said, sounding injured. 

Anitra gave them her phone number. I had to give 
them my address, but I dind’t want them waking up 
my Hendersons, so I told them I’d spend the night at 
Anitra’s. 

She closes her hands around her mug of coffee and 
watches me sip mine. “What happened?” 

“I want to go home.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t understand it myself. After you left, he 
talked to me. He saw my human kill, and he — he 
turned it into a religion. At home, there are things you 
like to do and things you don’t like, but you do them; 
they’re just part of the day, that’s all. At home I 
understand what everyone does and why. But he — 
but he — the death took over his life. How could he take 
something I did and make it his reason for ... I don’t 
feel safe here. I don’t understand why you people do 
things. I — ” I look at my human hand and it seems 
alien. I want to see faces furred and whiskered, ears 
pointed and tufted. I want to speak in scents. 

“That guy is psychotic. Christ, Terry, don’t leave 
because of him. I’d miss you. And I don’t even know you 
yet.” 

Her face is smooth. She has hands and sits upright. 
I stare at her for a while and finally she looks like a 
normal creature. 

“There are more like him out here?” I ask. 

“Yes,” she says. She looks upset. “They’re not very 
common, but they’re here.” After a minute she says, 
“He looked different to you, didn’t he? When I thought 
he was just some normal guy, you saw something else.” 

‘Yes,” I said. “He was half-dead but still moving.” 

“So you can tell when you meet them. You don’t have 
to live in ignorance like the rest of us.” 

I look away from her, at the dark television screen. 
They live with only sound and color. Anitra is right: I 
still don’t understand why they do things, but I can 



understand things about them they don’t know them- 
selves. Face to face, I have an advantage. “But,” I say, 
“I did something, and then he — he wanted to be me. I 
don’t want people to want to be me.” 

She blows a breath out through her nose. “Didn’t you 
ever have a relative who did something you admired?” 

“Of course, all the time.” 

“Didn’t you try to get them to teach you what they 
were doing?” 

“Of course.” 

“So?” She holds her hands out, palms up. 

I push back against the couch, squashing into the 
cushions. I feel frustrated. She is right. Still, I just 
want to run away. 

She sighs. “If you leave, you’ll never understand us,” 
she says. 

I sip coffee. I remember something else. “Anitra, in 
the metal forest — ” 

“Yes?” She gives me a fleeting smile. 

“When I was scared, you said things to me. I 
remembered who I was. How did you know what to say 
to me?” 

“I think I understand you — a little, anyway.” She 
leans toward me, her eyes bright. “If you stay till the 
end of the semester, I’ll teach you as much as I can 
about human behavior.” 

She has always been my best teacher. 

“Just another three months,” she says. “After that 
you can decide again.” 

And besides, she is my friend, and I haven’t figured 
out what that means yet. 

She says: “We can go on field trips. I could take you 
to Seattle.” 

“Oh, no. No. Paradise has enough people for me.” She 
is my friend, and we went hunting together, the way 
Emelya and I used to. I wonder if this is what I came 
down out of the mountains to find. “All right,” I say. 

She grins very wide, holds out her mug. I click mine 
against it, like the rattle of bones. 

n 
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I have spent years denying afterlife. 

It seemed the thoughtful, rational thing to do. 

When others said (especially my wife) 

They’d seen a ghost or maybe even two, 

I took it with a grain of salt, for few 
Were ever documented to my taste, 

And Occam’s Razor said that ghosts were too 
Irregular. These feelings were misplaced. 

We argued, she and I, and fin’lly faced 
The fact that no agreement could be made. 

I learned, too, as she moved with all due haste, 

That other hands than Occam’s own a blade. 

I’ve changed. I do believe (now that I’m dead) 

In ghosts and afterlife. But where’s my head? 

— John S. Davis 
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THE RATIONS OF MURDOCH FINUCAN 



Sergeant Macinerny walked up to the whitewashed 
porch of Mick Heraghty’s house and knocked, and Mrs. 
Heraghty came to the door. It was an ordinary enough 
Irish farm-house in front, with a kitchen to the left as 
you entered and a little parlour to the right, with a 
large mahogany table in the middle, and a photograph 
on the wall of Mr. and Mrs. Heraghty on their 
wedding-day, and a holy picture and a print of one by 
Landseer. But leading out of the kitchen was a door 
that opened upon a spiral staircase of stone that wound 
up a tower many centuries old, that was all covered 
with ivy. There was only one room in the tower, now 
used as a store-room. There had been three other 
towers once, it was said, but this was the only one that 
remained of a castle of bygone days, whose story was 
still remembered, a story that, true or not, was 
somewhat bloodcurdling. The tower rose up behind the 
house and loomed strangely above it. 

“I was wondering, Mam,” said Sergeant Macinerny, 
“would himself be indoors at present.” 

“Sure, he’s after coming in,” said Mrs. Heraghty. 
“Didn’t you see him?” 

“Sure, I saw somebody entering,” said the sergeant. 
“But I couldn’t be sure it was Mr. Heraghty.” 

“It was so,” said Mrs. Heraghty. “Won’t you come in?” 
“Ah, it’s very kind of you,” said Macinerny. “Sure, I 
will, if it’s not troubling you.” 

“Sure, it’s no trouble at all,” said Mrs. Heraghty. 

So the sergeant went in, and there was Mick 
Heraghty sitting by the big fireplace in the kitchen. 
They shook hands. “Won’t you sit down?” said Her- 
aghty. 

“It’s very kind of you,” said the sergeant. 

“Was there anything you were wanting?” asked 
Heraghty. 

“Ah, nothing at all,” said the sergeant; “sure, nothing 
at all. There was only one thing I wanted, but it will do 
any time.” 

“And what was that?” asked Her-aghty. 

“It was only that I wanted to see Murdoch Finucan, 
to speak a few words with him about his ration-card.” 
“Sure, you can do that any time,” replied Heraghty, 
“any time that he comes to my old tower.” 

“I know,” said the sergeant, “I know. But maybe, as 
it’s only a little formality about his ration-card that 
they were asking about in Dublin, I might have a word 
with him before that.” 

“Sure, you might,” said the farmer. “I’d go and call 
him for you now, if I knew where he was.” 

“I know you would,” said Sergeant Macinerny. “But 
maybe you could tell me about it yourself, without 
putting Mr. Finucan to any trouble.” 

“I’d be glad to help you,” said Heraghty. “What was 



it you wanted to know?” 

“Hasn’t Murdoch Finucan been dead three hundred 
years?” asked the sergeant. 

“He’s been buried three hundred years,” corrected 
Heraghty. 

“Isn’t it the same thing?” asked the sergeant. 

“Not in the case of Murdoch Finucan,” replied 
Heraghty. 

“Maybe not,” said the sergeant, “and I’m not saying 
it is. But what I was getting at is — does a man want 
a ration-card when he’s been buried all that time?” 
“Sure, I got the card for him from Sergeant O’Phelan 
before you came here,” said Heraghty. 

“Maybe you did,” said Macinerny. “But Sergeant 
O’Phelan has left the Force, and he was too easy-going 
any way.” 

“Sure, it was only for the tea and sugar I wanted it. 
I wouldn’t give a damn for the rest,” said the farmer. 

“I know,” said Sergeant Macinerny. “But the point I 
was making was — what good would that be to a man 
who’s been dead three hundred years?” 

“Buried,” said Heraghty. 

“Well, buried, then,” said the sergeant. 

“Ah, would you grudge a cup of tea to a ghost?” 
complained Heraghty. 

“They might in Dublin,” said Sergeant Macinerny. 
“Ah, what do they know in Dublin of the way things 
should be done?” asked Heraghty. “Or in any town, for 
that matter. Sure, they’re out of touch with things 
there. They know nothing.” 

“Maybe,” said the sergeant. “But they’re very sharp 
with us if we don’t keep to their rules. And what they 
are asking now is — Who signed Murdoch Finucan’s 
ration-card?” 

“Sure, he signed it by proxy,” said Heraghty. 

“I understand all that,” said the sergeant. “But 
there’s ways and ways of signing by proxy. And did he 
do it in a way that would satisfy them in Dublin?” 
“Maybe he didn’t,” said Heraghty. “But wasn’t 
Murdoch Finucan a terrible man anyway?” 

“Sure, he was, by all accounts,” said the sergeant. 
“Was he the sort of man you’re wishing to pick a 
quarrel with?” asked Heraghty. 

“Maybe one mightn’t believe in him at all,” said the 
sergeant. 

“Don’t the people believe in him?” asked Heraghty. 
“Sure, they do, seemingly,” said the sergeant. 

“And are you going to set yourself against the 
people?” said Heraghty. “Sure, you’ll never go down 
here if that’s what you do.” 

“I only wanted to see Murdoch Finucan,” said the 
sergeant, “and to ask him about his ration-card.” 
“Then you may come to my old tower at the full of the 
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moon,” said Heraghty, “and you may say to his face the 
things that you have been saying to me about him. And 
tell him to his face, his white face in the moonlight, 
that you grudge him a cup of tea. And you may tell the 
people what you’ve done.” 

“Ah, sure, I wouldn’t go to those lengths,” said the 



sergeant. “Sure I don’t want to annoy you. I’ll tell them 
in Dublin that Murdoch Finucan signed by proxy; and 
that he’ll look in on them and verify it the next time 
that he is in Dublin. Won’t that be the best way?” 
“Sure, that will do grand,” said Heraghty. 

n 



A MODERN PORTRAIT 



Going to see an exhibition of pictures the other day, 
I went straight up to one of them, ignoring a hundred 
and forty-two, for the rather inadequate reason that I 
had heard several people talking about it. Well, it 
would not have been an inadequate reason if they had 
greatly praised it; but, as it was, they had all been 
doing the opposite. And I am glad I went, for I might 
otherwise have accepted their hasty opinions. I must 
say that, at first sight, I agreed with them, and the 
picture seemed to me to be all they had said of it. It was 
a picture of a woman, if you could call her such, 
standing in a very smooth fawn-colored landscape, 
that went right to a pale-green sky, beside a thin 
ruined tower full of odd angles. Looking at it close, the 
picture seemed quite impossible, so I stepped back four 
or five paces and sat on a bench to look at it, so as to 
give it every chance, and I was just about to decide that 
it could be no likeness of anybody on earth when I 
glanced at a lady who was sitting on the same bench. 
Then I saw how wrong I had been. The likeness was 
astonishing, and she was obviously sitting in front of 
her own portrait. So perfectly had the artist got her 
likeness that I could not help turning away from her 
portrait to gaze at her. This of course she saw, but did 
not resent, as she showed by saying at once, “Do you 
think it is like me?” 

“It is marvellous,” I said. “A speaking likeness. How 
did you come to be like that?” 

My last remark sounds so rude that I should like to 
take up a little space in explaining it. To begin with, it 
was wrung from me by surprise — the surprise of 
finding myself so completely wrong, and all my friends 
wrong who had told me about this picture, believing it 
to be unnatural; and there she was beside me, with the 
same long Victorian dress right to the ground that 
there was in the picture, the same forehead of steel, or 
bright metal, with a wisp of rusted iron above it in the 
form of a query mark, and one of those small horns 
sometimes carried on bicycles, in place of a nose, with 
one eye just below it. And I noticed that one of her 
hands was a lobster’s pair of claws, while the other one 
was a spanner, with a gold wedding-ring on one of the 



horns of the implement, neat and well-fitting as it was 
in the picture. Her only other ornament was an oval 
brooch in gold, framing a miniature of a gentleman 
wearing whiskers, and a few jet buttons down the front 
of the black dress. As I have said, my words were 
wrung from me. But she took no exception to them, and 
answered at once. “My mother was a late-Victorian 
lady,” she said, “and my father was a bicycle; a lady’s 
bicycle, you know.” 

I glanced at her again and saw it all in a flash, the 
long dress, the cameo, and then the bright drops of rain 
on her metal forehead, and a few faint stains of rust, 
marking some earlier drops. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” I said. And I could not at first 
think of anything more to say to her, till I remembered 
something that had puzzled me, at first sight, over the 
tower. “That tower, ” I said, “the one you were standing 
by. Was it quite safe? I was wondering if it might not 
have fallen.” 

“But why?” she asked. 

And all I could find to say was “The force of gravity.” 
“Oh, that’s quite superseded now,” she said. 

“And again I said, “Yes, of course.” 

And with her next remark we luckily got away from 
modern science, of which I really know nothing; for she 
looked up at her portrait again, and said to me: “Do you 
think I take more after my mother?” 

But, as I was beginning to get a little bit bewildered, 
I hurriedly spoke of the artist, instead of answering her 
question, and said what a wonderful likeness he had 
got. And this could not be denied, and somehow left 
little to talk about; so little that she soon got up from 
the bench and hurried away. And it was not till I saw 
the swift gliding movement with which she went down 
the gallery, that I noticed, what her long skirts had 
prevented my seeing before, that she had wheels 
instead of feet. One snort through the bicycle-horn may 
have been some sort of farewell. 

It only shows that one should not say of any portrait 
that it is like nothing on earth, as a good many people 
are too ready to do, until one is quite sure. 

n 



ECHOING DREAM 



In the course of a year or so I think that most topics 
have their turn at our club; and one day we were 
discussing the feasibility of possession by evil spirits, 



and in spite of all examples quoted, the weight of the 
opinion of the Billiards Club appeared to be against it, 
when Jorkens joined in with the remark, “I should say 
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it was quite possible.” 

“Ever seen a case of it?” asked Terbut. 

And for a while Jorkens was silent. And then he said, 
“No.” 

“Then what makes you think it is possible?” said 
Terbut. 

“Well,” said Jorkens, “it is a long story.” And Terbut 
uttered a sigh and Jorkens began. 

It was in a southern country and a long way to the 
west, a land of earthquake-rumpled hills, and the 
hospitality of hearts warmed by that southern sun. My 
kind host had a Caribbean cook and a Guatemalan 
gardener, who seemed to understand the gorgeous 
flowers that bordered all the lawns, and for whom they 
seemed to thrive. And he employed an odd man as a 
mechanic, to look after all the machinery that he had 
in his house and grounds, and to attend to anything 
that went by electricity, and to see that it did, and in 
addition to that, he did every job that the Guatemalan 
and Caribbean neglected to do. 

So he was really a very industrious man, though 
where he learnt industry I have no idea; that land was 
too warm to have taught him, and he came from some 
sunny shore of Andalusia that would not have taught 
him, either. He was just a freak, a throwback perhaps 
to some old conquering horseman left behind by the 
Moors. 

And another odd thing about him, besides his 
industry in that warm land, was what my host told me 
about him as we sat in his garden, when the heat of the 
day was beginning to cool, and the sun that had gone 
from the white walls was brightening the red of the 
tiles and the tops of palms and making the oranges 
flame, and the odd man walked past us along a row of 
hibiscus. 

My host also came from southern Spain, but long 
generations ago, a forbear of his having been a 
conquistador by profession, who had left his Spanish 
towers to carry religion after the setting sun and to 
plant it far in the west, where he had possessed himself 
of lands as wide as a good-sized county, and the King 
of Spain had made him Count of the Golden Moun- 
tains, for there was a range on the lands of his conquest 
which had been thought to be gold. And these lands his 
family had held for ages till the curse of modernism, as 
my friend put it, had left him with no more than a 
grand old house — built under the influence that was 
the pagan Moors’ rather than of the religion for which 
his sires had fought — and some spacious and lovely 
gardens shadowed by cypresses. 

And as his odd man now walked under orange trees 
and past a blaze of hibiscus, Mr. Sierradoro, which is 
the name in use today by that old line of conquistadors, 
told me this of his odd man. 

He had asked him, he said, when he first employed 
him, if he ever took dope, and the man said no; and he 
had asked him if he drank, and he said only seldom, 
but that he was sometimes possessed by an angel. And 
my host had asked him if that happened to him often, 
and he had said no. And so he had decided to chance it. 

“I judge a man,” Sierradoro said, “by the amount of 



work he gets through in a year. I never dismiss a man 
because he gets incapacitated on a feast day or a 
holiday and for most of the day after. I judge by his 
total output. This man gets through a wonderful 
amount of work in the year, both his own and other 
people’s, and I shouldn’t dream of parting with him 
just because he may go off for a whole day and not quite 
know what he is doing.” 

“What kind of things does he do?” I asked. 

“Well, for instance,” he said, “one day a queer look 
came into his face and he said he was possessed by his 
angel, and I could see by his eyes that something of the 
sort had occurred.” 

“What sort of thing?” I asked. 

“You never can tell,” said Sierradoro. “But he said he 
must play some music, and he set off down the road to 
look for a violin, and I saw it was no use stopping him.” 

“Did he find a violin?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “But the trouble was that all 
the girls that he met as he went down that road 
followed him, and some children too. I think he did get 
hold of a violin, because I heard some rather queer 
music in the distance, and from complaints that I 
heard later it seemed that it was a long time before any 
of the girls came back, and all the children who 
followed him were out late. 

“It only happened once, but he won’t promise that it 
will not happen again. He is a good man and I shouldn’t 
dream of dismissing him. But I have told him that if he 
does get like that again and feels that he must play 
music, he had better come in here and play on my 
organ. That will prevent any more trouble outside, and 
I have promised the neighbours, that there shall not 
be.” 

Sierradoro had a very fine organ; not in a central 
place on any wall, but rather as an incidental feature 
of the great room. 

I was about to ask what abilities he had with an 
organ, when the handy man turned and came back 
along the flowers, facing us as he came, and I saw that 
he was of a quite illiterate type and that, whatever he 
could do with machinery and whatever he knew about 
flowers, he would never be able to handle such an 
instrument as an organ. 

I stayed some time in that house of a bygone day, 
entertained by Sierradoro with such courtesies as, I 
fear, may almost be called bygone too. And then, one 
afternoon, I heard my host say in a low voice to his wife, 
“I am afraid that man Huan is possessed again today.” 

“Why?” she exclaimed at once. 

“There is that look again,” he said. 

“Are you sure?” she asked. 

“I think so,” he said. 

“Then get him indoors at once,” she said. “We cannot 
have him making all that trouble again.” 

And Sierradoro went to look for his odd man, while 
the Senora and I stayed in the long room in which the 
organ was built into a wall. 

She wore a long mantilla of fine black lace, whether 
because she herself was Spanish, or because of the 
lineage of her husband, I did not know, but she 
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certainly wore it with a natural grace that seemed to 
show she was born to it. 

She was troubled about Huan, for she did not 
estimate him, as her husband did, by the amount of 
work he accomplished so much as by the risks that his 
strange seizures, as she named them, entailed. 

“But is there any harm in him?” I asked. 

“There is always harm in a drunken man,” she said. 

“What do you think he will do?” I asked. 

“There is no telling with drink,” she replied. 

“But is it drink?” I asked. 

“There are only two things,” she said, “that will make 
a man act like that.” 

“Drink and love?” I suggested. 

“Si,” she said. 

“And you think it is drink in his case?” I asked. 

“But certainly,” she replied. “One cannot miss a 
woman. And I have watched. Bottles are so much 
smaller that they are more easily hidden.” 

And then Huan came in with that look in his eyes. I 
don’t know where Sierradoro had found him; probably 
doing some useful job that the gardener had neglected, 
but with that look in his eyes. I saw it the moment he 
entered: a look as far from us as we were from heaven. 
He was dressed in a thin shirt, open all down the front, 
for it was a warm day, and a pair of trousers, and shoes 
that were more like sandals. He wore no socks. 

As soon as Huan saw the organ an awed look came 
into his face, and he almost ran to it. His fingers were 
stained with the dark oil of some machine at which he 
had been working; he spread them upon the keys as he 
sat down, and then he began to play. 

The music rose up from under his hands at once. It 
was like torrents coming down the faces of brazen 
mountains which rang with them as they fell; torrents 
full of river-nymphs in the gold of the dawn, singing, 
as they swam by, their songs to a quiet land turning 
from sleep below, to the sound of sheep-bells and pipes 
of awakening shepherds. There was lark-song in it and 
the sound of trumpets, and it seemed full of old 
memories of all melodious things ever heard long ago. 

It set me somehow thinking about my childhood and 
my earliest pictures of heaven, but that music seemed 
to brighten them, making them more like visions. And 
it made me think of acres of may in bloom, and they 
somehow seemed to be singing, singing of things long 
gone, but brought back by that music. 

Before our eyes as we looked out of the window, 
Sierradoro and the Senora and I, were the flowers of 
that warm land shining in the late sunlight, and from 
a lily-pond in the garden came the roaring boom of the 
bullfrogs; but we did not seem to see or notice these 
things, or anything but the music, as it flowed over 
deep soft carpets and filled the room to the rafters, and 
lingered among old memories brought back to our day 
and enchanted. That’s how it seemed to me as he 
played, and a great deal more that I can never describe, 
for words limp far behind music. 

The Senora was looking past me out of the window, 
as though to something very far away, and Sierradoro 
had his gaze fixed on something else — one couldn’t tell 
what — and he seemed to be puzzled by it, whatever it 



was. Huan’s back was towards us so that I could not 
see his face, but his head was lifted upward, away from 
the keys on which he seemed to play with the ease of a 
butterfly’s dances. I wondered if he was conscious of 
what he was playing. The Senora, motionless under 
her black mantilla, seemed hardly to hear the music, 
so absorbed were her dark eyes with the vision the 
music had shown them. Nor did Sierradoro appear to 
be within years of what was happening here. 

Horns from a far country seemed to be luring and 
calling, as those hands flashed over the keys like 
shadows of birds migrating; birds of paradise, as I 
fancied, on a flight from their distant home. I wondered 
who had taught this miraculous art to the peasant 
from Andalusia. And then I suddenly saw it was as he 
had said, and that what you were talking about just 
now was possible, and that he was possessed by an 
angel. 

The music flowed on with that astounding ease and 
that clear call to Sierradoro and his wife and to me, but 
all to different dreams. And in the great flood of that 
music, all heaven seemed to be smiling, and the earth 
and its common things to be glowing in that smile’s 
radiance. The large leaves of bananas in the garden 
outside, slowly swaying, seemed lit by that smile, and 
the shadows of leaves of an olive on a white wall 
seemed to rest with an infinite rest, and in that rest 
there seemed to be living again old memories of the 
simple things of our world, and I thought I could hear 
bells chiming in valleys of lost summer evenings. 

Then the spirit that played that organ seemed 
growing weary of earth, for there came a longing into 
the music more wistful than any of ours, as the sadness 
of all earth’s sorrows weighed more and more on his 
wings, and he seemed to be yearning now for his far 
home and to sigh for the glories of heaven that he had 
left. And then he suddenly ended on one great note, 
like a thunderbolt falling upon mountains of bronze 
and setting their peaks a- ringing, and a window of 
heaven seemed to have been thrown open, and I 
thought I heard its choirs singing their answer with 
the sound of a far rejoicing, or was it but the sound of 
Huan’s music coming back from heaven’s walls? 

I could not tell. But I thought at the time that all the 
others were calling him with their unearthly musical 
voices, and — was it possible — me too, who was so far 
from heaven and did not know the way. 

And the boom of the bullfrogs came back, and the 
Senora withdrew her gaze from that far past where it 
had wandered, and I left all that I left in far-away days, 
and Sierradoro came back with me to the present, and 
Huan rose up and brushed his hands together, as a 
man leaving a job that has been forced on him, and 
walked out of the house, and I heard the smack of his 
spit hitting the paved path as he hurried back to his 
work, the plain peasant again. 

And outside the window I saw the evening light 
reflected upwards from ripples that the bullfrogs made 
in the lily-pond, pale gold on the under side of the 
leaves of a lemon tree; and, something causing me to 
lift my gaze, I looked on and slanting upwards, with 
gold light shining on large leaves, on and on, till my 
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eyes met golden clouds which parted asunder as 
though making a pathway all the way to the lily-pond, 
till it was almost lost in the radiance to which it led. 
And into that radiance I saw, just as it passed from 
sight, what may have been a flock of white herons or 
anything else, but which looked like two great wings 
with which a spirit departed. And up that golden vista 
it seemed to right into heaven. 



I would have followed, I would have followed indeed, 
for I felt I could. I don’t know how, but I felt I could have 
walked up that shining pathway into heaven. But just 
at that moment, just as I would have gone, I heard a 
door slamming, the door of the engine-shed, actually, 
in which that fellow worked; and the gates of heaven 
closed. 

n 



HELPING THE FAIRIES 



The young journalist from London on holiday at 
Rathgeel was feeling lonely for want of news. There 
was plenty of fishing and shooting, but no news; for 
nothing in Rathgeel ever seemed to happen. The 
weather may have changed a bit at times in Rathgeel, 
but not while he was there; the wind blew warm and 
damp from the south-west all the time, and all the 
thorn trees sloped the same way, as though that one 
wind had been blowing for ever. 

And the odd thing was, as it seemed to Draffin, the 
young journalist I have mentioned, nobody seemed to 
want anything new to happen; they complained a bit 
while they were talking of the weather and the crops, 
the price of cattle and one or two other things, but they 
never seemed in their hearts to want anything new. 
And Draffin was lonely and homesick for want of news, 
good as the fishing was, and the shooting too. 

And then one day a man called William Smith was 
found lying dead in a narrow old sunken lane, where 
nobody went but an odd tramp, and he had been lying 
there nearly a week when they found him, and there 
were some bullet-holes in him. 

This was like dawn to Draffin after a long night. 
News at last! And he ran round, with his notebook open 
in his hand, to all the acquaintances that he had made 
during his holiday, to get the details of it. And nothing 
could he get. 

“I thought the Irish were a talkative people,” he said 
to one of them at last, a tall, dark, thin man called 
Michael Heggarty. 

“And so we are,” said Heggarty. 

“I think you are the dumbest people in the whole 
world,” said Draffin. “And that’s not excepting the 
people in deaf-and-dumb asylums.” 

“Is that so?” said Heggarty. 

“I am sure it is,” replied Draffin. 

“Maybe that’s because you don’t use the right key,” 
said Heggarty. “You would not say there was no money 
in the Bank of England because you couldn’t open the 
vaults. But there’s a key to them.” 

“What’s the key here?” asked Draffin. 

“Sure, it’s whisky,” said Heggarty, “if you can find 
the right man for it.” 

“And who’s the right man?” asked Draffin. 

“Ah, I’d not like to be telling you,” said Heggarty. 

“Well, one must make a beginning,” said Draffin, “so 
I’ll begin by trying you, if you wouldn’t mind coming in 
here.” 



For they were standing outside the white wall of 
Jimmy Doyle’s public-house, under its dark thatch. 

And they went inside and whisky was ordered by 
Draffin and drunk by them both, sitting together at a 
table, and the heavy silence continued. And Draffin 
paid for more whisky, and that was drunk too. And in 
the few minutes that went by after that the little room 
seemed to grow darker in the autumn afternoon, but a 
light was growing in the eyes of Heggarty. And then 
Draffin said half to himself and half to the far wall at 
which he was gazing, “I wonder what happened to 
William Smith.” 

“I’ll tell you,” said Heggarty. “It was like this. He 
comes over here from England, or from some place 
where they must be very ignorant, about a year ago, 
and he buys a bit of land to do some farming, and he 
settles down all alone in the farmhouse on it. I wouldn’t 
say he didn’t understand farming, but he was terrible 
ignorant of the land and all the ways of it. And there 
was a lone thorn in a field that he wanted to plough, an 
old thorn, what was left of it by the ages, and he said it 
would get in the way of the plough. 

“There was no harm in ploughing the field, but it 
stands to reason he could have run a plough round the 
tree, and by bending his head a bit he could have got 
under the branches, and the horse too, for a horse 
would have had more sense than what he had. But he 
couldn’t see that, and he must cut down the tree, a lone 
thorn of the fairies, one that the Little People had 
danced round for ages. 

“Well, he asks several young men to cut it, but none 
of them would do anything so foolish and made various 
excuses. So what does he do but he gets an axe and he 
cuts it down himself. And nobody says a word at first. 
We was all too horrified. And then some of us goes to 
old Timmy Maguire to hear what he will say. And we 
tells him what William Smith has done, and he had 
heard already, and old Timmy Maguire says, ‘No 
matter. You only have to wait. Watch him and wait and 
see what the Little People will do. For I never knew 
anybody do anything agin them without they being 
revenged on him; never yet, and I’ve lived to be ninety.’ 

“Well, that satisfied all of us, except one young fellow 
who must always be asking questions. 

“ ‘What’ll they do to him?’ he says. 

“ “You have only to watch,’ says old Timmy Maguire. 
‘They will take his luck away. Watch his luck and see 
what happens to it. I never knew the Little People 
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leave a man’s luck when he had offended them, not a 
shred of it. I never saw them do that in ninety years.’ 

“ ‘And did you often see them at it?’ asks the young 
fellow. 

“ ‘Begob,’ says old Timmy Maguire, ‘many’s the time 
I seen them take all a man’s luck right away to the 
mountains, nor I never seen it come back.’ 

“ ‘Sure, that’s terrible,’ says one of us. 

“ ‘It’s what they do,’ says old Timmy Maguire. 

“Well, we all decides to do what old Timmy Maguire 
says, and to watch the luck of William Smith and to see 
what happens to it; and what happens is this: it’s the 
most extraordinary part of my story, but it’s the truth 
I’m telling you. William Smith puts five pounds on a 
horse a few days later that’s running at a hundred to 
one. Well, that’s tempting your luck to leave you; no 
horse is going to win at a hundred to one, and it’s 
throwing five pounds away, and a man who begins like 
that will throw everything away. But this horse wins 
and the bookie pays and we all says, ‘What about the 
Little People?’ 

“And that isn’t all. There’s a competition next week 
to guess the number of rabbits that there are in County 
Meath, with a motor-car for a prize for the man whose 
guess is nearest. And William Smith guesses the right 
number within three, and he gets the motor-car. And 
the Little People says nothing. 

“And it doesn’t stop there. For a few days later he 
sells a horse for a thousand pounds what he had 
bought out of a cart for twenty-five pounds, either 
knowing something about a horse or finding a man 
that thought he did; but it was luck either way. Ay, out 
of a cart, and he sells it for a thousand pounds. And 
that wasn’t all, nor nearly all, but I won’t weary you 
with telling you all of it, and maybe you wouldn’t 
believe me if I did; but he had a run of luck such as no 
one ever saw, and it went on week after week, and was 
an insult to those that dance under the moon. 

“And we goes to old Timmy Maguire and says, ‘What 
about it now?’ And he says, ‘Only wait.’ And that man 
Smith’s run of luck went on and on. And then he backs 
another horse in a race and it was three to one on, and 
he puts on six hundred pounds to win two hundred; 
and he could afford to do that when he knew that he 
couldn’t lose. And it was just the same as the horse at 
a hundred to one, and he gets two hundred pounds. 

“Well, that was the limit, and something had to be 
done. It was no use asking old Timmy Maguire, who 
would say nothing but ‘Wait’ or ‘Watch him.’ We had to 
do something ourselves. I had nothing to do with it 
myself, because I have always kept away from religion 
and politics and all them kind of things, and I says to 
the rest of the boys, ‘I’ll have no hand in it’; and they 
says, ‘Sure, we all respect your principles. At the same 
time the Little People are being insulted by this man’s 
luck, as though they didn’t exist, or as though there 
were nothing sacred in their old thorns, and we can’t 
allow that kind of thing in a place like Rathgeel.’ And 



I had to agree that that was so: what else could I say? 
Though I took no part in it myself. 

“Well, when the boys was gone I goes once more to 
old Timmy Maguire to tell him that the young lads is 
getting impatient. ‘Sure, they needn’t be,’ says he. ‘For 
I never knew any man to hold his luck against that 
people, and they’ll be avenged for their thorn.’ 

“It was no use telling him of all the good luck that 
was continually coming to William Smith, for he 
wouldn’t listen, but only says to me, ‘Wait.’ 

“Well, the young lads goes that night to the house of 
William Smith, and they finds him sitting at a table 
totting up the figures of all the money that had been 
coming his way ever since he cut down the old thorn; 
and there was little smiles on his face. That is what the 
boys told me afterwards, and I only tell you what they 
told me, but I can’t say exactly what happened when I 
wasn’t there myself, but was at home with my poor old 
mother who had a cold and wanted me to look after her. 

“But the young lads came to William Smith and say 
to him, ‘Rathgeel was always a quiet place, where no 
one takes any part in religion or politics and never 
interferes with anyone, whatever his religion is. At the 
same time,’ they says, ‘if anyone thinks that they can 
come here from England and buy a farm and insult 
those that dance round the thorn, and make money 
that many a man would be glad of with an old mother 
to support, as though his luck hadn’t changed and the 
Little People didn’t exist, is greatly mistaken, as you’ll 
soon find out if you don’t give up all the money you’ve 
made since you desecrated the thorn, and a great deal 
more besides, till you’ve given up to fellows that will 
know how to use it properly, as much as you would 
have lost if your luck had turned against you weeks 
ago, as it should; if you know what we mean, and if you 
don’t it’s a bullet you’ll get, which may help to teach 
you.’ 

“That’s what the young lads told me they said to him. 
And William Smith says nothing, and they sees he is 
in two minds what to do; and Rathgeel being a quiet 
place, as I told you and as you’ve seen for yourself, 
where no trouble of any sort ever occurred, and they 
not wanting its name to become a byword from having 
a man there that was insulting the Little People and 
growing fat on it, and interfering with their dancing at 
night, for a lone thorn is their ballroom, they asks him 
to step outside with them, before he can make up his 
mind for fear he would make it up wrong. And they 
takes him to that bohereen where the body was found, 
and what happened there they none of them told me, 
so there’s no knowing, and it’s no use any man saying 
there is. 

“But they goes to old Timmy Maguire and tells him 
that William Smith is dead, and what ought they to do 
now? And old Timmy Maguire says, ‘Sure, there’s 
nothing more for anybody to do. Didn’t I tell you that 
all you had to do was wait?’ ” 

n 
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“...woe to those Unnatural Unmakers who disrupt the 
dreamless slumbers of the Dead - Woe to those Heaven-Hating 
Adepts who undo the Stillness of the Fallen. ” 

- The Canticles of Hell 
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THE DEVIL 

AND THE MODERN MAN 



i. 

“Come with me,” the Tempter said, 
in the darkness of my dream, 

“I’ll show you all the kingdoms of the Earth, 
and treasures that the hills conceal. ” 

So I rose up in the night, 

and journeyed through the storms. 

The demon laughed when lightning flashed; 
he howled amid the winds. 

I saw his ragged wings spread wide; 

I saw his cloven hooves; 

and I saw his iron hands reach out 

and part a starry screen. 

He showed me mighty works of Man, 
the gleaming cities of the plain, 
and hidden caverns filled with gold, 
where long ago the dragons slept. 

“All this and more I’ll give to thee, 
if you’ll but give your soul. ” 

I merely turned my back on him 
and slowly walked away. 

And awoke within my chamber 
in the clean light of day, 
where nothing lurked in shadows, 
and all was as before. 

II. 

“Come with me,” the Tempter said 
in the silence of the night, 

“and you shall hear the secret songs, 
the songs we devils know, 

“the chants infernal, the beauteous dread 
which drives the seeker mad, 
and whispers of the Lamiae 
which dwell in ancient tombs. ” 

So I rose and walked the endless path, 
through the country of the dead, 
and learned the necromantic truths 
which ghosts alone can teach. 

And, yes, I heard the secret songs, 
and viewed the gaping gulf 
of stars and worlds and dust and time, 
through which my demon swam. 



But then I slowly turned my back 
and slowly walked away, 
and woke again within my rddtn, 
in the twilight of the morn. 

III. 

“Now tell to me, ” the Tempter said, 
in the rattling afternoon; 
we ran to catch the subway, 
then stood amid the crowd. 

The demon nearly lost his grip, 
the subway lurched and turn fed. 

His eyes met mine; he seemed afraid; 

I caught hold of his arm. 

“Tell to me,” he gasped agairtj 
wheezing out his breath, 

“what man are you, what sage, what saint, 
that turns away from me? 

“Many men would kill and more 
to see what you have seen, 
and many more would gladly die 
and give to me their souls, ’’ 

“Alas, I am a modern man, 
and not a saint or sage. 

I believe ten wonders every thorn, 
but none by afternoon. 

“I am a thing of labelled parts, 
of chemistry and cells. 

My thoughts are mere electric sparks. 

My words are so much noisfe. 

“Statistics bound my daily life; 

I fill out lots of forms. 

I pay my bills, then watch IV; 
then sleep, then rise, then work. 

“It’s hardly relevant for ihfe 
to dwell on secret sins, 
or know dark spells from ages past, 
or hear the sirens sing.” 

“What price? What price)*’ the Tempter cried, 

“What price wouldst have front me?” 

“No price, no deal, a moderh man 
has simply got no soul!” 

— Darrell Schweitzer 
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“I brought this. I thought it might help,” said the girl. 
She reached into her purse, a turquoise sack large 
enough to hold a picnic lunch for four, and fished out 
an urn. “Uncle Fred,” she said, offering the urn to 
Natasha Clayton. 

“What an odd idea, my dear,” said Natasha. She took 
the urn and surveyed the girl, who — aside from her 
purse — looked like a new-minted sorority girl, from 
the feathery brown hair that curled away from her face 
to her teetery slim-heeled shoes. She wore the requisite 
floating-heart pendant, short ski jacket, and name- 
brand jeans, as well as a dusting of makeup and a 
synthetic birthstone high-school ring. 

“Well, you know, a seance,” said the girl. She 
twitched her shoulders like a person who used to play 
horse and hadn’t grown out of it. “I’ve had Uncle Fred 
on my dresser for years. He doesn’t get many opportu- 
nities to go out.” 

“I see,” said Natasha. The urn was heavy; it made 
her hands cold. “Well,” she said, “won’t you come this 
way? And what is your name, dear?” 

“Buffy,” said the girl. She followed the old lady 
through some dark velvet curtains, and they emerged 
in the seance room. A pall of incense lay just under the 
ceiling. All the walls were obscured by dark curtains. 
In the center of the room stood a round table with a 
black surface, surrounded by ladder-back chairs. In 
front of the one odd chair — a short, well-padded one 
with arms — a crystal ball nested in a swatch of black 
velvet, and two silver candlesticks supported white 
candles. 

“We’ll just put Uncle Fred here,” said Natasha, 
placing the urn in the center of the table. She flexed her 
fingers, trying to get the circulation going. 

“Gee, it looks kind of spooky,” said Buffy, glancing 
uncertainly at the room’s sole light fixture, a wagon- 
wheel chandelier with five lamp chimneys shielding 
flame-shaped light bulbs from a nonexistent wind. 

Natasha looked up too. “I quite agree. That horrid 
thing came with the house. I haven’t gotten around to 
replacing it yet, but we’ll turn it off when we get down 
to business.” 

“I didn’t mean — 

“That’s fine, dear. Choose any seat but mine.” She 
pointed to the padded chair. “I’ve got to trot out and 
greet a few more guests.” 

Buffy watched her push out between the curtains. 
Natasha glanced back, her black eyes brighter than 
the masses of jet beads encrusting the front of her 
black dress. When she had gone, silence dropped over 
the room, heavy as six feet of earth. The air was 
remarkably stuffy. Stooping, Buffy peered under the 
table, searching for strings and hidden devices. She 
went around to the medium’s chair and checked it for 
buttons or loose pieces. She was peering behind the 
dusty black curtains and had discovered some yellow- 
ing wallpaper with a pattern of beribboned Easter 
baskets on it when she heard voices. Natasha came in, 
escorting a couple who looked the same age as Buffy’s 
parents. Buffy dropped the curtain. 

“We’ve tried everything, Mrs. Clayton, everything. I 
just know my little Lisbeth is a restless spirit. The 
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wind keeps blowing her bedroom door shut, even when 
there’s not a window open in the house. Lizzie used to 
hate to have that door shut. She was so afraid of the 
dark. I think she’s trying to tell us something.” 

“You may very well be right, Mrs. Griffin. If you are, 
I’m sure we’ll find out tonight. Won’t you take a seat? 
Oh, Buffy, this is Mr. and Mrs. Griffin.” 

Buffy came forward and grasped Mr. Griffin’s large, 
work-roughened hand. He held his hat in his other 
hand. The twinkle in his eye seemed to indicate he 
didn’t believe in this seance business any more than 
Buffy did. She grinned and held out her hand to Mrs. 
Griffin, who shook it, but seemed preoccupied and sad. 
“That’s my Uncle Fred on the table,” said Buffy, 
twitching a shoulder toward the urn. 

A heavy-browed girl, her black hair loose about her 
shoulders, came through the curtains. Her white dress, 
an Alice-in- Wonderland number, seemed out of place 
on her; she looked too rough-and-tumble for it. 

“Oh, Tanya, glad you could make it,” said Natasha. 
“I do so detest even numbers. Tanya, Mr. and Mrs. 
Griffin and Buffy. Shall we be seated?” 

“Do we pay now or later?” asked Mr. Griffin. 

“You understand that the money goes to the Ruther- 
ford Elementary School lunch fund?” Natasha asked. 

“Yep,” he said. ‘The article in the paper said you 
were the school’s principal. Is that true?” 

“Perfectly true. Please pay in advance. No guaran- 
tees.” 

Buffy fished her wallet out of her purse and handed 
Natasha a twenty-dollar bill, then took a seat to the 
medium’s right. Mr. Griffin took his wallet out of his 
back pocket and flipped out forty dollars. “This will 
help,” said Natasha. She tucked the money away and 
lit the candles, adding the clean scent of wax to the 
odor of stale incense. “Tanya, dear, will you turn out 
the light?” 

The sullen- mouthed girl reached in among the 
curtains near the door. There was a click and then 
darkness. Buffy waited for her eyes to adjust to the 
candle light. Tanya, a white wraith, came silently to 
the table and sat down on Buffy’s right. 

“Oh, Tanya, that’s Buffy’s Uncle Fred in the urn. 
Who shall we start with, Lisbeth or Uncle Fred?” 

“Lisbeth,” said Buffy. “Are you going to use the 
crystal ball?” 

“Oh, no, that’s just a prop. Please, everyone, place 
your hands on the table. You may feel more comfort- 
able if you touch the hands of those next to you.” She 
put her own hands flat on the table. Buffy touched 
hands with Natasha on her left and Tanya on her right. 
Tanya had a warm, dry hand. Across the table, Mr. and 
Mrs. Griffin established contact. Natasha leaned her 
head back and closed her eyes. “Lisbeth Griffin, are 
you there?” 

They waited. Buffy’s nose itched. She wiggled it. 
Finally a small voice spoke. “I’m here. Mama, I’m 
here.” 

Buffy glanced at Natasha, but didn’t see her lips 
move. 

“Lisbeth!” cried Mrs. Griffin, her head turning back 
and forth as she searched for her daughter. “Lizzie, 
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honey, are you shutting the door to your room?” 

“Yes,” said the voice. It seemed to come from above. 
Buffy wondered if there was a loudspeaker hidden in 
the wagon wheel. 

Mr. Griffin cleared his throat. “Why?” he said. He 
sounded a little hoarse. 

“Shut the door, Mama. Shut the door on me. I’m done 
with my earthly days as Lisbeth. Let me go, Mama. 
You got to stop mourning me. It keeps me here.” 

“Is it good on the other side, baby?” said Mrs. Griffin. 
“Mama, I don’t know yet. You don’t let me go. I see 
the light up ahead. I long for it. But you keep me here. 
Remember me, Mama, but don’t mourn me any more.” 
“Lisbeth,” said Mrs. Griffin. Buffy heard tears in her 
voice. 

“Say good-by to me now. You’ve got to get on with 
your life, Mama. Let me go.” 

“Good-by, Lizzie,” said Mrs. Griffin, her voice faint. 
“Papa, you get Mama back out there in the garden, 
get her working on her begonias, okay?” 

‘Yes, Lizzie,” said Mr. Griffin, hesitating. He looked 
around the room without seeming to focus on it. He 
cleared his throat again. Then he nodded again. ‘Yes.” 
“I love you, Papa. Say good-by to me?” 

“Good-by,” he whispered. 

“The light is getting clearer. I’m almost there. I love 
you, Mama.” The childish voice faded away. 

Mrs. Griffin rubbed her eyes. “She was right,” she 
murmured. “I have to stop clinging to her.” 

Natasha rolled her head and opened her eyes. “Did 
we finish with Lisbeth?” she asked. 

‘Yes, we did,” said Mr. Griffin, with a touch of gentle 
irony. 

“Well, now. Shall we try to contact Uncle Fred, 
Buffy?” 

“Sure,” said Buffy. But she was not really sure. 
When she arrived, she had imagined large headlines 
(maybe even boxcar letters) on the front page of the 
college newspaper she worked for: 

GIRL REPORTER EXPOSES MYSTIC FRAUD 

and in smaller print: 

LITTLE OLD LADY TAKES MONEY OUT OF THE 
MOUTHS OF SCHOOLCHILDREN 

But what she had witnessed felt genuine, if a bit 
prissy. One would expect a medium to say all the 
standard things about how good life was on the Other 
Side, and how Lisbeth wanted her parents to see 
Natasha Clayton on a regular basis (bring money). 
Instead, she had pretty much cut herself off from 
further contact. 

What would Natasha make of Uncle Fred? 

Too late for hesitations now. 

Natasha pulled the urn toward her. Then she 



grimaced and shook her hands. She sat down and 
gripped Buffy ’s hand, then said, “Everyone, hang on 
tight for this one.” Her eyes closed. “I address the urn. 
If the spirit to whom these remains once belonged is 
still nearby, please manifest yourself.” 

The air in the room grew cold. For an instant Buffy 
felt as if she had been dipped in ice water, but that 
passed. She could feel the warmth of Tanya’s strong 
hand in hers. 

“Don’t clutch, Buff,” said a gruff little voice, the first 
words she had heard from the white wraith. 

An evil laugh started near the ceiling and spiralled 
down around the room. 

“Uh — Uncle Fred?” said Buffy, her voice wavering. 
But of course she had never had an Uncle Fred. She 
had had a friend who worked for the local mortuary 
smuggle her out some unclaimed cremains, thinking 
the ultimate test of a medium would be to supply one 
with false information. 

“I am Silas Caulder,” boomed the voice. “Sixty years 
I been waiting for one of my kin to fetch my last 
remains and take them to a good place, and now along 
comes this puffy-headed critter, no kith nor kin to me, 
and takes me away from what I’m starting to look on 
as my final resting place, and puts me in herpurse/”He 
began screeching. Buffy wanted to put her hands over 
her ears, but she was afraid of letting go of Tanya’s and 
Natasha’s hands. 

“Quiet,” said Natasha, and Silas shut up. The 
ensuing silence seemed full of surprise. “Silas Caulder, 
you are a restless spirit. What action needs to be taken 
to put you to rest?” 

The voice began muttering, its words indistinct. At 
last it said, “I had nine children, and they littered like 
kittens. Where’s my family tree? Why did all of ’em 
leave my remains in the funeral home instead of taking 
me someplace better to wait for the Last Trump?” 

“Mr. Caulder, do you believe we are all children of 
Adam?” Natasha asked. 

“It’s in the Bible.” 

“Can you accept Buffy as your kin?” 

“That puffy-headed featherbrain?” 

“I suspect there’s more to her than meets the eye,” 
said Natasha. 

Buffy winced. She didn’t like the direction this was 
taking. 

“What is so terrible about a ride in her purse?” 
continued the medium. “At least she took you some- 
where. She says she has a dresser you could stay on.” 

“Better ’n nothing,” said Silas’s voice. 

“Maybe she can discover where your children went 
and get you back to them. Until then, you could stay 
with her.” 

“I accept,” said Silas Caulder’s voice. “Howdy, niece.” 

Buffy managed an almost-bright smile. “Hi, Uncle 
Silas.” 

Tanya began to giggle. Q 
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RIDI BOBO 



by Robert Devereaux 



At first little things niggled at Bobo’s mind: the 
forced quality of Kiki’s mimed chuckle when he 
went into his daily pratfall getting out of bed; the 
great care she began to take painting in the 
teardrop below her left eye; the way she idly 
fingered a pink puffball halfway down her shiny 
green suit. Then more blatant signals: the creases 
in her crimson frown, a sign, he knew, of real 
discontent; the bored arcs her floppy shoes de- 
scribed when she walked the ruff-necked piglets; a 
wistful shake of the head when he brought out their 
favorite set of shiny steel rings and invited her, with 
the artful pleas of his expressive white gloves, to 
juggle with him. 

But Bobo knew it was time to seek professional 
help when he whipped out his rubber chicken and 
held it aloft in a stranglehold — its eyes X’d shut in 
fake death, its pitiful head lolled against the back of 
his glove — and all Kiki could offer was a soundless 
yawn, a fatigued cock of her conical nightcap, and 
the curve of her back, one lazy hand waving bye-bye 
before collapsing languidly beside her head on the 
pillow. No honker would be brought forth that 
evening from her deep hip pocket, though he could 
discern its outline there beneath the cloth, a coy 
maddening shape that almost made him hop from 
toe to toe on his own. But he stopped himself, stared 
forlornly at the flaccid fowl in his hand, and shoved 
it back inside his trousers. 

He went to check on the twins, their little gloved 
hands hugging the blankets to their chins, then- 
perfect snowflake-white faces vacant with sleep. 
People said they looked more like Kiki than him, 
with their lime-green hair and the markings around 
their eyes. Beautiful boys, Jojo and Juju. He kissed 
their warm round red noses and softly closed the 
door. 

In the morning, Bobo, wearing a tangerine apron 
over his bright blue suit, watched Kiki drive off in 
their new rattletrap Weezo, thick puffs of exhaust 
exploding out its tailpipe. Back in the kitchen, he 
reached for the Buy -Me Pages. Nervously rubbing 
his pate with his left palm, he slalomed his right 
index finger down the Snooper listings. Lots of 
flashy razz-ma-tazz ads, lots of zingers to catch a 
poor clown’s attention. He needed simple. He 
needed quick. Ah! His finger thocked the entry 
short find solid as a raindrop on a roof; he noted the 
address and sl amm ed the book shut. 

Bobo hesitated, his fingers on his apron bow. For 
a moment the energy drained from him and he saw 
his beloved Kiki as she’d been when he married her, 
honker out bold as brass, doing toe hops in tandem 



with him, the shuff-shuff-shuff of her shiny green 
pants legs, the ecstatic ripples that passed through 
his rubber chicken as he moved it in and out of her 
honker and she bulbed honks around it. He longed 
to mimic sobbing, but the inspiration drained from 
him. His shoulders rose and fell once only; his 
sweep of orange hair canted to one side like a smart 
hat. 

Then he whipped the apron off in a tangerine 
flurry, checked that the boys were okay playing 
with the piglets in the backyard, and was out the 
front door, floppy shoes flapping toward downtown. 

Momo the Dick had droopy eyes, baggy pants, a 
shuffle to his walk, and an office filled to brimming 
with towers of blank paper, precariously tilted — 
like gaunt placarded and stilted clowns come to 
dine — over his splintered desk. Momo wore a 
battered old derby and mock-sighed a lot, like a 
bloodhound waiting to die. 

He’d been decades in the business and had the 
dust to prove it. As soon as Bobo walked in, the 
tramp-wise clown seated behind the desk glanced 
once at him, peeled off his derby, twirled it, and very 
slowly very deliberately moved a stiffened fist in 
and out of it. Then his hand opened — red nails, 
white fingers thrust out of burst gloves — as if to 
say, Am I right? 

Bobo just hung his head. His clownish hands 
drooped like weights at the ends of his arms. 

The detective set his hat back on, made sympa- 
thetic weepy movements — one hand fisted to his 
eye — and motioned Bobo over. An unoiled drawer 
squealed open, and out of it came a puff of moths 
and a bulging old scrapbook. As Momo turned its 
pages, Bobo saw lots of illicit toe hops, lots of 
swollen honkers, lots of rubber chickens poking 
where they had no business poking. There were a 
whole series of pictures for each case, starting with 
a photo of his mopey client, progressing to the 
flagrante delicto evidence, and ending, almost 
without exception, in one of two shots: a judge with 
a shock of pink hair and a huge gavel thrusting a 
paper reading DIVORCE toward the adulterated 
couple, the third party handcuffed to a Kop with a 
tall blue hat and a big silver star on his chest; or two 
corpses, their floppy shoes pointing up like warped 
surfboards, the triumphant spouse grinning like 
weak tea and holding up a big pistol with a BANG! 
flag out its barrel, and Momo, a hand on the 
spouse’s shoulder, looking sad as always and not a 
little shocked at having closed another case with 
such finality. 
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When Bobo broke down and mock-wept, Momo 
pulled out one end of a checkered hanky and offered 
it. Bobo cried long and hard, pretending to dampen 
yard upon yard of the unending cloth. When he was 
done, Momo reached into his desk drawer, took out 
a sheet with the word CONTRACT at the top and 
two X’d lines for signatures, and dipped a goose- 
quill pen into a large bottle of ink. Bobo made no 
move to take it but the old detective just kept 
holding it out, the picture of patience, and drops of 
black ink fell to the desktop between them. 

Momo tracked his client’s wife to a seedy Three- 
Ring Motel off the beaten path. She hadn’t been 
easy to tail. A sudden rain had come up and the 
pennies that pinged off his windshield had reduced 
visibility by half, which made the eager Weezo hard 
to keep up with. But Momo managed it. Finally, 
with a sharp right and a screech of tires, she turned 
into the motel parking lot. Momo slowed to a stop, 
eying her from behind the brim of his sly bowler. 
She parked, climbed up out of the tiny car like a 
souffle rising, and rapped on the door of Room Five, 
halfway down from the office. 

She jiggled as she waited. It didn’t surprise 
Momo, who’d seen lots of wives jiggle in his time. 
This one had a pleasingly sexy jiggle to her, as if she 
were shaking a cocktail with her whole body. He 
imagined the bulb of her honker slowly expanding, 
its bell beginning to flare open in anticipation of her 
little tryst. Momo felt his bird stir in his pants, but 
a soothing pat or two to his pocket and a few deep 
sighs put it back to sleep. There was work afoot. No 
time nor need for the wild flights of his long-de- 
parted youth. 

After a quick reconnoiter, Momo went back to the 
van for his equipment. The wooden tripod lay heavy 
across his shoulder and the black boxy camera 
swayed like the head of a willing widow as he 
walked. The rest — unexposed plates, flash powder, 
squeezebulb — Momo carried in a carpetbag in his 
free hand. His down-drawn mouth puffed silently 
from the exertion, and he cursed the manufacturers 
for refusing to scale down their product, it made it 
so hard on him in the inevitable chase. 

They had the blinds down but the lights up full. It 
made sense. Illicit lovers liked to watch themselves 
act naughty, in Momo’s experience, their mis doings 
fascinated them so. He was in luck. One wayward 
blind, about chest high, strayed leftward, leaving a 
rectangle big enough for his lens. Miming stealth, 
he set up the tripod, put in a plate, and sprinkled 
huge amounts of glittery black powder along his 
flashbar. He didn’t need the flashbar, he knew that, 
and it caused all manner of problem for him, but he 
had his pride in the aesthetics of picture-taking, 
and he was willing to blow his cover for the sake of 
that pride. When the flash went off, you knew you’d 
taken a picture; a quick bulb squeeze in the dark 
was a cheat and not at all in keeping with his code 
of ethics. 

So the flash flared, and the smoke billowed 



through the loud report it made, and the peppery 
sting whipped up into Momo’s nostrils on the 
inhale. Then came the hurried slap of shoes on 
carpet and a big slatted eyelid opened in the blinds, 
out of which glared a raging clownface. Momo had 
time to register that this was one hefty punchinello, 
with muscle-bound eyes and lime-green hair that 
hung like a writhe of caterpillars about his face. 
And he saw the woman, Bobo’s wife, honker out, 
looking like the naughty fornicator she was but 
with an overlay of uh-oh beginning to sheen her 
eyes. 

The old adrenaline kicked in. The usually poky 
Momo hugged up his tripod and made a mad dash 
for the van, his carpetbag shoved under one arm, 
his free hand pushing the derby down on his head. 
It was touch and go for a while, but Momo had the 
escape down to a science, and the beefy clown he 
now clouded over with a blanket of exhaust — big 
lumbering palooka caught off-guard in the act of 
chicken stuffing — proved no match for the wily 
Momo. 

Bobo took the envelope and motioned Momo to 
come in, but Momo declined with a hopeless shake 
of the head. He tipped his bowler and went his way, 
sorrow slumped like a mantle about his shoulders. 
With calm deliberation Bobo closed the door, think- 
ing of Jojo and Juju fast asleep in their beds. 
Precious boys, flesh of his flesh, energetic prank- 
sters, they deserved better than this. 

He unzippered the envelope and pulled out the 
photo. Some clown suited in scarlet was engaged in 
hugger-mugger toe hops with Kiki. His rubber 
chicken, unsanctified by papa church, was stiff- 
necked as a rubber chicken can get and stuffed deep 
inside the bell of Kiki’s honker. Bobo leaned back 
against the door, his shoes levering off the rug like 
slapsticks. He’d never seen Kiki’s pink rubber bulb 
swell up so grandly. He’d never seen her hand close 
so tightly around it nor squeeze with such ardency. 
He’d never ever seen the happiness that danced so 
brightly in her eyes, turning her painted tear to a 
tear of joy. 

He let the photo flutter to the floor. Blessedly it 
fell facedown. With his right hand he reached deep 
into his pocket and pulled out his rubber chicken, 
sad purple-yellow bird, a male’s burden in this 
world. The sight of it brought back memories of 
their wedding. They’d had it performed by Father 
Beppo in the center ring of the Church of Saint 
Canio. It had been a beautiful day, balloons so thick 
the air felt close under the bigtop. Father Beppo had 
laid one hand on Bobo’s rubber chicken, one on 
Kiki’s honker, inserting hen into honker for the 
first time as he lifted his long-lashed eyes to the 
heavens, wrinkle lines appearing on his meringue- 
white forehead. He’d looked to Kiki, then to Bobo, 
for their solemn nods toward fidelity. 

And now she’d broken that vow, thrown it to the 
wind, made a mockery of their marriage. 

Bobo slid to the floor, put his hands to his face, 
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and wept. Real wet tears this time, and that 
astonished him, though not enough — no, not 
nearly enough — to divert his thoughts from Kiki’s 
treachery. His gloves grew soggy with weeping. 
When the flood subsided, he reached down and 
turned the photo over once more, scrutinizing the 
face of his wife’s lover. And then the details came 
together — the ears, the mouth, the chin; oh God 
no, the hair and the eyes — and he knew Kiki and 
this bulbous -nosed bastard had been carrying on 
for a long time, a very long time indeed. Once more 
he inventoried the photo, frantic with the hope that 
his fears were playing magic tricks with the truth. 

But the bald conclusion held. 

At last, mulling things over, growing outwardly 
calm and composed, Bobo tumbled his eyes down 
the length of the fl amin go-pink carpet, across the 
spun cotton-candy pattern of the kitchen floor, and 
up the cabinets to the Jojo-and-Juju-proofed top 
drawer. 

Bobo sat at his wife’s vanity, his face close to the 
mirror. Perfume atomizers jutted up like minarets, 
thin rubber tubing hanging down from them and 
ending in pretty pink squeezebulbs Bobo did his 
best to ignore. 

He’d strangled the piglets first, squealing the life 
out of them, his large hands thrust beneath their 
ruffs. Patty Petunia had pistoned her trotters 
against his chest more vigorously and for a longer 
time than had Pepper, to Bobo’s surprise; she’d 
always seemed so much the frailer of the two. When 
they lay still, he took up his carving knife and sliced 
open their belhes, fixed on retrieving the archaic 
instruments of comedy. Just as his tears had 
shocked him, so too did the deftness of his hands — 
guided by instinct he’d long supposed atrophied — 
as they removed the bladders, cleansed them in the 
water trough, tied them off, inflated them, secured 
each one to a long thin bendy dowel. He’d left Kiki ’s 
dead pets sprawled in the muck of their pen, flies 
growing ever more interested in them. 

Sixty -watt lights puffed out around the perimeter 
of the mirror like yellow honker bulbs. Bobo opened 
Kiki’s cosmetics box and took out three squat 
shallow cylinders of color. The paint seemed like 
miniature seas, choppy and wet, when he un- 
screwed and removed the lids. 

He’d taken a tin of black paint into the boys’ room 
— that and the carving knife. He sat beside Jojo in 
a sharp jag of moonlight, listening to the card-in- 
bike-spoke duet of their snores, watching their fat 
wide lips flutter like stuck bees. Bobo dolloped one 
white finger with darkness, leaning in to X a cross 
over Jojo’s right eyelid. If only they’d stayed asleep. 
But they woke. And Bobo could not help seeing 
them in new light. They sat up in mock-stun, living 
outcroppings of Kiki’s cruelty, and Bobo could not 
stop himself from finger-scooping thick gobs of 
paint and smearing their faces entirely in black. 
But even that was not enough for his distracted 
mind, which spiraled upward into bloody revenge, 
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even though it meant carving his way through 
innocence. By the time he plunged the blade into 
the sapphire silk of his first victim’s suit, jagging 
open downward a bloody furrow, he no longer knew 
which child he murdered. The other one led him a 
meriy chase through the house, but Bobo scruffed 
him under the cellar stairs, his shoes windmilling 
helplessly as Bobo hoisted him up and sank the 
knife into him just below the second puffball. He’d 
tucked them snug beneath their covers, Kiki’s 
brood; then he’d tied their rubber chickens together 
at the neck and nailed them smackdab in the center 
of the heartshaped headboard. 

Bobo dipped a brush into the cobalt blue, outlined 
a tear under his left eye, filled it in. It wasn’t perfect 
but it would do. 

As horsehair taught paint how to cry, he surveyed 
in his mind’s eye the lay of the living room. 
Everything was in readiness: the bucket of crimson 
confetti poised above the front door; the exploding 
cigar he would light and jam into the gape of her 
mouth; the tangerine apron he’d throw in her face, 
the same apron that hung loose now about his neck, 
its strings snipped off and spilling out of its big 
frilly kangaroo pouch; the Deluxe Husband-Tamer 
Slapstick he’d paddle her bottom with, as they did 
the traditional high-stepping divorce chase around 
the house; and the twin bladders to buffet her about 
the ears with, just to show her how serious things 
were with him. But he knew, nearly for a certainty, 
that none of these would stanch his blood lust, that 
it would grow with each antic act, not assuaged by 
any of them, not pe akin g until he plunged his hand 
into the elephant’s-foot umbrella stand in the 
hallway and drew forth the carving knife hidden 
among the parasols — whose handles shot up like 
cocktail toothpicks out of a ripple of pink chiffon — 
drew it out and used it to plumb Kiki’s unfathom- 
able depths. 

Another tear, a twin of the first, he painted under 
his right eye. He paused to survey his right 
cheekbone, planning where precisely to paint the 
third. 

Bobo heard, at the front door, the rattle of Kiki’s 
key in the lock. 

Momo watched aghast. 

He’d brushed off with a dove-white handkerchief 
his collapsible stool in the bushes, slumped hope- 
lessly into it, given a mock-sigh, and found the bent 
slat he needed for a splendid view of the front 
hallway and much of the living room, given the odd 
neck swivel. On the off-chance that their spat might 
end in reconciliation, Momo’d also positioned a tall 
rickety stepladder beside Bobo’s bedroom window. 
It was perilous to climb and a balancing act and a 
half not to fall off of, but a more leisurely glimpse of 
Kiki’s lovely honker in action was, he decided, well 
worth the risk. 

What he could see of the confrontation pleased 
him . These were clowns in their prime, and every 
swoop, every duck, every tumble, tuck, and turn, 



was carried out with consummate skill. For all the 
heartache Momo had to deal with, he liked his 
work. His clients quite often afforded him a front 
row seat at the grandest entertainments ever 
staged: spills, chills, and thrills, high passion and 
low comedy, inflated bozos pin-punctured and de- 
flated ones puffed up with triumph. Momo took 
deep delight — though his forlorn face cracked nary 
a smile — in the confetti, the exploding cigar, what 
he could see and hear of their slapstick chase. Even 
the bladder-buffeting Bobo visited upon his wife 
strained upward at the down-droop of Momo’s 
mouth, he took such fond joy in the old ways, 
wishing with deep soundless sighs that more clowns 
these days would re-embrace them. 

His first thought when the carving knife flashed 
in Bobo’s hand was that it was rubber, or retract- 
able. But there was no drawn-out scene played, no 
mock-death here; the blow came swift, the blood 
could not be mistaken for ketchup or karo syrup, 
and Momo learned more about clown anatomy than 
he cared to know — the gizmos, the coils, the 
springs that kept them ticking; the organs, more 
piglike than clownlike, that bled and squirted; the 
obscure voids glimmering within, filled with giggle 
power and something deeper. And above it all, 
Bobo’s plunging arm and Kiki’s crimped eyes and 
open arch of a mouth, wide with pain and drawn 
down at the corners by the weight of her dying. 

Momo drew back from the window, shaking his 
head. He vanned the stool, he vanned the ladder. 
There would be no honker action tonight. None, 
anyway, he cared to witness. He reached deep into 
the darkness of the van, losing his balance and 
bellyflopping so that his legs flew up in the night air 
and his white shanks were exposed from ankle to 
knee. Righting himself, he sniffed at the red 
carnation in his lapel, took the inevitable faceful of 
water, and shouldered the pushbroom he’d re- 
trieved. 

The neighborhood was quiet. Rooftops, curved in 
high hyperbolas, were silvered in moonlight. So too 
the paved road and the cobbled walkways that led 
up to the homes on Bobo’s side of the street. As 
Momo made his way without hurry to the front 
door, his shadow eased back and forth, covering and 
uncovering the brightly lit house as if it were the 
dark wing of the Death Clown flapping casually, 
silently, overhead. He hoped Bobo would not yank 
open the door, knife still dripping, and fix him in 
the red swirl of his crazed eyes. Yet maybe that 
would be for the best. It occurred to Momo that a 
world which contained horrors like these might 
happily be left behind. Indeed, from one rare 
glimpse at rogue-clown behavior in his youth, as 
well as from gruesome tales mimed by other dicks, 
Momo thought it likely that Bobo, by now, had had 
the same idea and had brought his knife-blade 
home. 

This case had turned dark indeed. He’d have lots 
of shrugging and moping, much groveling and 
kowtowing to do, before this was over. But that 
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came, Momo knew, with the territory. 

Leaning his tired bones into the pushbroom, he 
swept a swatch of moonlight off the front stoop 
onto the grass. It was his duty, as a citizen and 
especially as a practitioner of the law, to call in the 
Kops. A few more sweeps and the stoop was 
moonless; the lawn to either side shone with 
shattered shards of light. He would finish the 
walkway, then broom away a spill of light from the 
road in front of Bobo’s house, before firing the 
obligatory flare into the sky. 

Time enough then to endure the noises that 
would tear open the night, the clamorous bell of 



the mismatch-wheeled, pony-drawn firetruck, the 
screaming whistles in the bright red mouths of the 
Kops clinging to the Kop Kar as it raced into the 
neighborhood, hands to their domed blue hats, the 
bass drums booming as Bobo’s friends and neigh- 
bors marched out of their houses, spouses and kids, 
poodles and ponies and piglets highstepping in 
perfect columns behind. 

For now, it was enough to sweep moonlight from 
Bobo’s cobbled walkway, to darken the wayward 
clown’s doorway, to take in the scent of a fall 
evening and gaze up wistfully at the aching gaping 
moon. Q 




THE DANCE OF THE CORPSES 



In cemeteries across the world 
A great waltz ensues. 

Husbands next to wives 
Lovers and the loved 
Shrink and dry together 
In the great black ballroom. 
Earth’s pale melodies 
Are slow, soft and slight, 

The gaunt midnight dancers 
Waltzing away to bone. 

The rigor mortis fingers 

Of lean drawn men 

Reach out to ashen cheeked girls 

Yet they never reach, never touch. 

Each waltz is solitary, 

Each dancer alone in his corner, 
Yet together. 



In one corner, side by side, 

As a worm through the soil, 

His last living thought, 

Now embalmed, reaches for her. 
(He died at 20, she at 80.) 

And she has newly arrived on the 
dance floor, 

Her dress fresh, sweet and pink. 
And here he has waited, 

In his dusty blue suit, practicing. 

No longer apart 

The ballroom is theirs. 

Now, finally, they carrion together, 
In the dance of the corpses. 



— Jason J. Marchi 
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Suddenly, incredibly, impossibly, it was there. Ris- 
ing, above the deck, above the crow’s-nest, finally 
above the top of the mast itself — and still rising. A 
towering, menacing black wall of water at first fifty, 
then seventy, then an uncountable number of feet up 
into the dark sky, its crest — if even there was one — 
seemingly lost in the stormclouds above the terrified 
boy. 

“Wh . . . what is it? ”he choked out, his wide eyes held 
in thrall by the majestic, dreadful vision. 

“It’s a rogue! It’s a Goddamn rogue!” yelled the old 
sailor, and he grabbed the boy and threw him none too 
gently against the nearby capstan. “Kneel down an’ 
put your arms around it,” he screamed, “like you was 
huggin’ your mama!” 

The boy obeyed instantly, thrusting his arms as far 
around the cylinder as he could. The old man knelt 
opposite him and gripped the boy’s arms above the 
elbows. The boy winced but said nothing. 

“Now grab my arms, tight as y’can!” the man 
ordered, and the boy dug his fingers as best he could 
into the old sailor’s sinewy forearms. 

The bow of the ship started to rise, with alarming 
speed and at an even more alarming cant. The boy’s 
stomach seemed to be pushing its way down into his 
pelvis. The Skipper had taken him into Frisco once, 
where they had gone up a very steep hill in a very small 
carriage. It had felt much like this. Whooosh! He had 
been ashamed, then, because he wasn’t very sure of 
himself on land. And he was suddenly ashamed of 
himself now. 

“What do we do now?” he screamed into the wind, 
trying to sound . . . not unconcerned, certainly, but at 
least not panicked. 

“Nuthin’!” the other voice croaked back. “Just hang 
on an’ pray! As long as we’re not broachin’, an’ if the 
wave don’t break, we still got a chance!” 

The ship continued its dizzying ascent up the 
impossible slope. The boy knew that the other mem- 
bers of the crew must be somewhere near, all gaping at 
the . . . thing which had risen from the sea in front of 
them. But he was unaware of them. He was alone with 
the old sailor, attached to the squat capstan like 
gargoyles on some medieval bell tower. And just as 
useless. 

The boy looked back, astern, into the trough from 
which they had risen. It was an appalling distance 
back down into that void. But when he looked forward 



Now would I give a thousand furlongs 
of sea, for an acre of barren ground. 

— Wm. Shakespeare 

again, he was awed to see that it was at least that far 
again to the top of this monstrosity. He had never seen 
anything like it in all his years as a cabin boy. And he 
somehow realized that he would never see anything 
like it again. In fact, he realized, he just might not see 
anything again. 

The ship suddenly pitched forward and down. No, 
not down. Flat. And as the boy looked around, he could 
see only the clouds and the dark sky beneath. They had 
crested. 

And now the ship began its descent, down the 
backside of the wave, at an even more dizzying speed 
than before. The boy braced himself for what he felt 
must inevitably come next, when, amazingly, the old 
sailor loosed his grip and stood up. 

“Made it,” he said, almost too quietly to hear. “Hot 
damn. Made it again.” 

The boy was surprised, but he accepted what his 
elders said and, presumably, believed. So he also stood, 
noting thankfully that his legs were still capable of 
propping him up. 

The boy went to the rail and looked forward, but 
there were no new horrors looming before them. The 
sea was the same sea they had been churning through 
before that . . . thing had reared up before them so long 
ago. So long ago? He felt a bit foolish as he realized that 
the whole experience with what the old sailor called a 
“rogue” had probably lasted no more than three or four 
minutes. 

It had been a rough sea, but he had seen rougher — 
far rougher. So what had happened? What was it? 

He turned his gaze astern and felt, for a moment, as 
if the ship were rising again, but quickly determined 
that the sea behind him was sinking. He had turned in 
time to witness a mountain falling, submerging, back 
into the sea. Then he felt rough arms grab him, turn 
him around, and press him hard against a familiar 
peacoat. Just as quickly, they released him. 

“So,” the Skipper bellowed, in more than his usual 
heartiness, “how did you like that hill, eh, boy? Better 
than Frisco, eh?” 

Other members of the crew had materialized on the 
afterdeck, talking loudly and rapidly, and the boy 
noticed that they spoke with the same odd sort of 
relieved nervousness he had detected in the Skipper’s 
greeting. 

“I didn’t much like it at all, sir,” answered the boy, 
and he was puzzled when this response was met with 
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a sudden burst of hilarity by the seamen around him. 

“What . . . what was it, sir?” he finally asked after the 
laughter had subsided. 

The Skipper waved his arm in dismissal. “That? Oh, 
that’s what they call a freak wave. It’s not a tidal wave, 
or a storm surge. It’s just a . . . freak. It happens every 
once in a while. No one knows why, it just happens. 
Now that one . . .” he nodded astern, “that one was . . .” 
He turned back and smiled. “Well, let’s just say that 
everyone gets an extra tot tonight.” 

A cheer erupted from the gathered crew. They had 
beaten the wave — or at least survived it — and they 
obviously agreed that extra whiskey was in order. 

The Skipper walked over to the old sailor, who had 
remained strangely silent. 

“You,” he said quietly, putting his hand on the old 
man’s shoulder, “you can have as much as you like.” 

The boy had noticed that the old sailor had not joined 
in the general merriment resulting from their mutual 
survival. And even now, with the promise of unlimited 
access to precious liquor supplies, he still seemed 
nervous and distracted. 

And long, long after the rogue had subsided, had 
sunk back into the bosom of its mother sea — after the 
crew had left the deck for their victory celebration and 
the sea had returned to some semblance of calm (if only 
in contrast to the monster it had so recently spawned) 
— the old sailor, with only the boy for silent company, 
remained at the taffrail, gazing out over the waves as 
if looking, perhaps waiting, for something. 

The entire crew — “Every man-jack of them,” as the 
Skipper might have put it — was still in the main cabin 
when the old sailor and the boy finally entered. The 
Skipper had ordered all sails shortened, and now they 
simply drifted while awaiting first light to assess 
whatever damages there might be. The Skipper him- 
self had volunteered to keep watch. 

The whiskey — what the Skipper quaintly insisted 
on calling their “tot” — had already done its work. The 
nervousness so evident on the afterdeck had all but 
disappeared. But these rough, simple men were honest 
enough to acknowledge the naked terror they had felt 
so recently, and so deeply. The talk had never strayed 
too far from the topic of rogue waves. 

The Swede thrust a small cup into the boy’s hand 
(“You deserve one tonight, boy!”), and the old sailor 
received an entire bottle of his own (“Captain’s or- 
ders”). He took it gratefully. The Swede then continued 
his story: 

“It was off the southeast coast of Africa. Yah, there’s 
treacherous waters if there ever was. The Agulhas 
current, they call it. But that night, the sea was eight 
to ten foot, if that. And then suddenly, out of nowhere, 
here’s this seventy-footer off to port. Too far away to do 
any harm, but there it was. I saw it, I tell you. And no 
reason in the world for it to be there.” 

“I don’t doubt you,” said another, a Limey. “I ’ad a 
mate on the Princess Charlotte. She was off the coast 
of Greenland. And one of these freaks almost rolled ’er 
over. Killed a bunch of the mates. Some of them they 
never even found.” 



The rest were suddenly silent. Then a young appren- 
tice, not much older than the boy, spoke up. 

“My old man was off Cape Horn, back . . . oh, 30 
years ago, I guess, in that clipper . . . the . . .” He 
stopped, frustration evident in his tightened features. 

“The Trident,” the old sailor finished for him, softly, 
almost whispering. Everyone looked at him. He waved 
their attention away, taking a long pull at his bottle. 

“Yeah, that’s it,” continued the young sailor. “The 
Trident. One of those things just took the whole damn 
bow off it. Just like that.” He snapped his fingers. 

“What happens,” the Swede said to the boy as an 
instructor might say to a pupil, “is that you get perched 
on top of the thing, like we did tonight. But if you’re in 
one of them big clippers . . . Hell, it can only take it for 
a second or two. Then it . . .” he shrugged. “It just 
snaps.” 

The crew fell into a sort of reverie, perhaps recreat- 
ing in their minds the image of the thing which had 
dominated their collective vision for those awful, 
paralyzing moments. The boy, halfremembering some- 
thing he had heard the old sailor say, now asked him 
quietly: “You were in another one, weren’t you?” 

The old sailor took another pull at his bottle, and 
started speaking, as if he and the boy were the only two 
in the cabin. 

“Yeah. That’s the second one I’ve seen. They said . . .” 
His eyes took on a distant look, and the boy realized he 
was seeing the other one again. “They said it was the 
biggest rogue — the biggest wave — they ever 
measured. Scientifically, that is.” He almost sneered 
the word. “It was a Navy frigate, the Erie, back in ’33. 
I was jest a squirt then, like you. But there was this 
naturalist aboard who said it was a hundred feet from 
trough to crest.” He paused. “An’ I b’lieve it. Every 
goddamn foot of it.” 

The boy at first hesitated, then decided to speak 
anyway. 

“But . . . but a hundred feet! This one was bigger’n 
that!” 

The old sailor smiled. “Yep. It was,” he admitted. 
“But there was somethin’ . . . special . . . about that 
other one.” 

“Special?” the boy whispered. 

“There’s things in the sea that the scientists, with all 
their fancy instruments, will never explain. But that 
don’t mean they ain’t real.” 

The Limey laughed nervously. “What are you say- 
ing, old man? That these waves are . . . supernatural ? 
That’s — ’ow d’you blokes say it? — that’s bull.” 

“Bull, yourself!” the Swede interrupted. “Let him 
talk.” 

And the old sailor did talk then, his habitually 
taciturn tongue loosened by the whiskey. He spoke of 
things that he had seen in his half-century and more 
at sea, and of other things that he had only heard of, 
sometimes in whispers. He spoke of myth, and of heroic 
sailors from a time when myth still lay within memory. 
Of times, indeed, when myth was still in the making. 

“ ‘There were giants in the earth in those days’,” the 
old sailor quoted cryptically, slurring the words 
slightly. “An’ in the seas, too. They say three-quarters 
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of the world is water. An’ some mighty unusual things 
can be hidin’ in it. You c’n laugh at the stories of the old 
seafarin’ men and their mermaids, an’ serpents, an’ . . . 
all the other monsters of the deep. But they didn’t 
make them up. There was always somethin’ there, in 
those seafarin’ tales. Chris Columbus himself spoke of 
mermaids, but he saw somethin’." 

The old sailor put the bottle to his lips again, tilting 
it higher than before. 

“Sirens . . . giant whirlpools . . . ghost ships. . . . 
There’s things that, if you’re around long enough, some 
of them you’ll see. And you won’t talk about them, ’cept 
maybe to other seafarin’ men. Most of them you’ll jest 
hear about. But there’s still somethin’ there. You’ll 
realize that, finally. There’s things in the depths that 
aren’t like anythin’ on land. They say there’s worms on 
the bottom of the ocean, hundreds of feet long. They got 
things that live down there so deep that when they’re 
hooked an’ brought up, they explode. But down below, 
before they exploded, they glowed, in all that black- 
ness. But they explode by the time they get to the 
surface, so you c’n only make out bits ’n’ pieces of them. 
But y’get the feelin’, lookin’ at them pieces, that if you 
put them back together . . . Well, you wouldn’t want to 
put them back together. You jest wouldn’t want to see 
somethin’ like that.” 

The old sailor paused to drink again, and the boy 
shuddered. 

“You heard of the Tower of Babel,” he finally 
continued. “And you heard how it was destroyed. It 
was blasphemous, that tower. Insolent. Now think 
about the Kronos. They crowed that it was unsinkable, 
an’ they called it the Kronos." He snorted. “Hell, the 
name alone was enough t’sink it ... to guarantee it’d 
go down.” 

One of the others started to protest, but the old sailor 
waved him down. “Yeah, I know it wasn’t a rogue that 
did it, but the point is, it made somebody angry." 

The boy didn’t understand, but he assumed, hoped, 
that he would someday. 

The old sailor continued, seemingly on a completely 
different subject, “Sure they always happen in rough 
seas. Sure. That’s because they make the rough seas" 

“What the Hell are you saying?” the Swede de- 
manded, oddly frightened. But, again, the boy did not 
understand. 

The old sailor put the bottle down and sighed. When 
he finally spoke again, it was with perfect sobriety. 



And genuine awe. 

“All right. In the middle of that wave, that enormous 
wave, I saw a light. A big light.” 

“I didn’t see it,” the boy protested. “I was right 
there. . . .” 

The old sailor smiled at him gently. “No. The one in 
’33, on the Erie. I saw a light. Not very bright. It 
seemed ... it seemed to be . . . within the wave itself, 
about halfway up. But it didn’t shine any light 
outward; it jest seemed to glow there, green, like the 
mornin’ sea. At first I thought it was a ship — a gaudy 
lighted yacht of some sort, caught inside the fury of the 
wave.” 

The old sailor himself shuddered, and fear prickled 
silently among the staring men. 

“But then I noticed, about twenty feet farther along 
the slope of the wave, another light, jest like the first 
. . . jest as high. An’ then I realized it: these things 
weren’t ships. They weren’t pitchin’ or rollin’. They 
weren’t movin’ up, or down into the trough. They 
weren’t movin’ at all. They were stationary . . . within 
the wave. No, they weren’t ships. They were eyes." 

After a moment of what the boy felt as almost a solid 
silence, everybody in the cabin seemed suddenly to 
speak at once. 

‘You were seeing things, old man.” 

“Didn’t you once report a mermaid off Marseilles?” 

“A little too much grog that night, eh?” 

The taunts and joshing continued until, quite sud- 
denly again, the crew evidently decided — as a man — 
to break it up and hit their bunks. The banter was 
good-natured, but there was a renewed nervousness 
evident in their voices. 

After they had left, the boy heard it, low and distant. 

It was a roar, such as the sea might make. But ... it 
was not the sea. Perhaps it was merely the boy’s too- 
fertile imagination, brought on by the “tot.” But he 
heard a definite roar, a distant roar, in the now calm 
and tranquil sea. A roar perhaps of complaint, of 
frustration, of — perhaps — hunger? 

The boy, now alone in the cabin with the old sailor, 
looked to his companion for insight, for solace, for 
comfort. The old sailor simply smiled back at him, 
lowering the bottle. 

“Hot damn,” he said quietly. “Made it again.” And he 
closed his ancient eyes. 

n 
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WHERE THE SUN STAYS 
FOR THE WINTER 



by Nina Kiriki Hoffman 




My foster mother gave me a riddle on my twelfth 
birthday that sent me climbing to the top of the 
apple tree in the inn’s back yard even before the 
sun was up. “Where does the sun stay for the 
winter, Mila? Where is it locked up and kept? Look 
for your present there.” 

I sat on the apple tree’s broadest branch and 
looked down. The tree’s bark felt gnarled and cool 
against my bare feet and hands. The dew was thick 
in the grass below, leaving my footprints plain from 
the kitchen to the base of the tree, green prints in 
silver. I smelled woodsmoke and baking bread and 
morning. The sky was purple, shading to lavender 
along the eastern hills — courting colors, my foster 



father called them, when the stars were still out 
and the sky went velvet; the sky was courting the 
sun. The moon’s prongs pointed up over the edge of 
the hills . A drift of black smoke rose from the kiln 
beside Travis the potter’s house. Ma got up before 
the sun on baking days; Travis stayed up all night 
when he did a firing, to feed wood to the kiln 
whenever the fire needed it. 

The world was morning-still. I heard one of the 
horses in the stable kick its stall. I glanced toward 
the inn. Light glowed in the kitchen window. There 
was Ma, peeling apples at the counter, and slicing 
them up for my birthday pie. 

That had given me a clue. Pa had told me that 
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apples took sun inside, and that’s how they got so 
nice and fat and sweet. But here I was, on the 
highest branch of the apple tree, and I didn’t see a 
single present up here. 

I stared toward the east and watched the moon 
lift free of the earth. The wind talked to me about 
how green and fresh the grass was, and how good 
the bread Ma was baking would taste. Maybe this 
was my present, to be up here in the air when the 
sun rose, so I could see how beautiful it was. But 
that seemed like cheating. In the four years since I 
had come to live with Ma and Pa, on birthdays and 
Christmas they had given me something I could 
hold. 

The sun followed the moon up the sky, washing 
away the purple and lavender, bleaching it into 
blue. As its first rays touched me, I saw a last-year’s 
wrinkled, winter-bitten apple hanging on a nearby 
branch, golden in the sun. Maybe this was my gift. 
I lifted a hand and the apple dropped into it at my 
touch. 

I lay back on the branch, holding the little apple. 
My stomach growled. I’d been so excited by my 
riddle I had left the kitchen carrying only a slice of 
bread for breakfast, and I ate that before I climbed 
up here. 

Locked sunlight. I rubbed the apple against my 
shirt, then bit into it. It tasted sweet. Then there 
was another taste, one I had never tasted before in 
my years of eating apples in pie and sauce and cider 
or just off the tree. It was a taste like the smell of a 
spring night. I felt sad and knew I wanted some- 
thing but I didn’t know what it was, which was how 
I felt most spring nights. Only this sadness was 
stronger and deeper. 

I ate the rest of the apple. When I finished it, I felt 
so sad I cried. I turned over and lay on my stomach 
on the branch, hugging it and sobbing. The sun 
touched my shirt with warmth. I pressed my cheek 
against rough bark and noticed how the tears 
moved over my face once they left my eyes. Was this 
my gift, sadness? I thought that was something I 
would get for one of my later birthdays. I lay and 
listened to the sadness inside me. It had a voice like 
water flowing over stones. 

After a while I sat up and rubbed the tears off my 
face with my sleeve. I took the apple core out of my 
pocket and picked the tear-shaped seeds out of it. If 
sadness was my birthday present, and if I decided 
later it was a good present, I wanted to be able to 
give it to other people. I tied the seeds up in my 
handkerchief and put them in my pocket. 

“Mila!” Ma called from the kitchen door. “ Time to 
serve breakfast!” 

In the common room, I found only one of our 
guests up. He smiled as I put a plate of eggs and 



bacon and hot buttered bread in front of him. He 
held up his white common-room mug for refilling. I 
got the coffee pot from the serving table and poured 
more coffee for him, then went back to the kitchen. 

“Did you find your present?” Ma asked me as she 
braided bread. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Did you like it?” 

“ I don’t know yet.” I looked at her kind, rosy face, 
her eyes green-gold like ripe apples, her gray hair 
tied back so it didn’t fall in the bread dough. Her 
apron had flour dusted on it, and small crusts of 
dough. Was sadness a good gift? If it was, why 
didn’t I know it yet? 

“Mila? Louisa?” Travis the potter’s voice called 
from the common room. Ma put her thumb-print on 
the end of the bread braid to fix it on the pan, and 
then we both went out to see him. 

Ma beamed at Travis, whose arms and leather 
apron were smudged with black ash. “Have you 
said a proper good morning to Travis yet?” Ma 
asked me. 

“Good morning, Travis,” I said. 

“I thought you’d be by earlier, Mila,” he said. 
“Louisa said she’d send you. But since you didn’t 
come, I brought this over for you.” He held out a 
mug like the ones he’d made for Ma and Pa before 
I came to the inn. 

Wordless, I reached for it. It was brown around 
the bottom, rising through lighter shades with 
shiny flecks of glass in them to a circle of gold 
around the rim, a few drops of gold splashing down 
around the sides. The handle was sturdy and fitted 
comfortably into my hand. When I looked inside, I 
discovered a tiny gold owl in the bottom. 

“I thought it was time you had your own mug,” 
Ma said. 

“Oh, thank you,” I said, going to hug her. She 
smelled of flour. “It’s beautiful,” I said, to Ma and 
Travis. I had been here four years, drinking out of 
the white common-room mugs like any other guest. 
Now I felt like I belonged. 

“I thought you said you found your present,” Ma 
told me as I studied my mug again. 

“I thought — oh! The kiln is where the sun 
spends the winter?” 

“If Travis cuts enough wood.” 

“I got the riddle wrong,” I said. “Thank you for 
my present,” I said again, and offered to get 
everybody coffee or cider or milk so I could drink 
from my new mug. 

Sitting at the table with Travis and Ma, my hands 
around something made just for me, I thought 
about sadness. Until I felt so sad, I had never felt 
this happy. Q 
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VALENTINES 



by Nina Kiriki Hoffman 



Susan sat twisting the silver-gray ribbon in her 
hands and staring at what her unwrapping had 
revealed. Malcolm, across from her, sat on the couch 
with his arms crossed over his chest and half a smile 
on his face, but only half; the other part of his 
expression displayed his uncertainty. 

The gift was a clockwork heart, with a soft doubled 
tick that mimicked heartbeat. She bit her lip and 
leaned closer to examine the heart. Its smooth surface 
consisted of silver, brass, gold, and copper puzzle 
pieces, interlocked with such precision that the cracks 
between them were nearly invisible. Here and there 
tiny inset rubies shone. She reached out a hesitant 
hand, touched the heart’s cold surface, jerked back, 
then closed her hand around the heart and lifted it 
from its black velvet cushion inside the wooden box. 
She turned the heart over in her hands. “It’s — really 
pretty,” she said. 

Malcolm’s smile flickered and died. 

“Clever,” she said. “Amazing and beautiful.” 

“Touch the jewel on the top,” he said. 

She did, and the heart opened, to display satin-sur- 
faced gears and cogs enmeshed in the ticking away of 
seconds. She watched the movements, striving to 
understand. There was a message here. She knew she 
was deaf to it. 

“It’s wonderful,” she said. “So intricate. The crafts- 
manship is incredible.” 

Malcolm glanced away, toward the window. Outside 
a gray Christmas reigned. “Thanks,” he said, and 
looked back at her and smiled — more than half a 
smile, but not quite a whole one. 

“Open yours,” she said, afraid, now. She had given 



him the one thing she thought he’d want, and now she 
wasn’t sure anymore. 

He took out his Swiss Army knife, opened the 
scissors, sliced away the red ribbon, sliced through the 
tape that kept the pink wrapping paper tight around 
the wooden box. He opened the box and stared down at 
her present, with no expression on his face. She 
watched. Tears brought tightness to her throat. She 
realized that her present was dripping. A little red 
trickled out over the neatly removed pink wrapping 
paper, leaving a tiny trail. 

He reached into the box and took out her heart. In 
his hand it looked soft and terrible, threatening to 
break or bruise. It stained his fingers. He cradled it in 
both hands. “Thanks,” he said, a little hoarse. 

How often she had asked him to show her his heart. 
She looked at the artifact in her hands. No matter how 
beautiful it was, it was still an imitation. And now she 
had shown him hers, and he didn’t know how to handle 
that, either. “Oh, Malcolm,” she said, “I’m sorry. I 
guess I was pushing too hard. Maybe we should take it 
slower.” 

“You don’t understand,” he said, gently laying her 
heart back in its box. “Anyway, thanks for trusting me 
this much.” 

“I wish ... I wish you could trust me.” 

He stared at her a moment, then looked down at the 
rug. After a deep silence, he untucked his shirt and 
lifted it enough to show the scar on his chest. “I did,” 
he said. 

She held his heart up to her cheek, trying to warm 
it, despairing of ever learning its secret language. 

n 



THE SHARK 



The Great White God 
Comes from the deep, 
Choosing his own sacrifices. 



Beware the sea, 

The sailboat’s dip and flirt with the wind, 
The sparkling beach in summer. 



There is nothing to say to him, 
No plea for mercy. 

He is The Other. 



Cling to the land. 

There are Gods older than man. 

— Margo Skinner 
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CECILEY IN THE SUPERMARKET 



by Nina Kiriki Hoffman 



Since the remodeling, the supermarket’s produce 
department had taken on a pool-hall aura, dark 
ceilings with directional lighting over blocks of jewel- 
like produce, which were positioned just too close to 
each other to fit the new double-wide shopping carts 
between. Mounds of red tomatoes, Sunkist colored 
oranges, earthy potatoes, and green-black avocados 
were heaped under the lights like billiard balls sorted 
according to color. Mist machines over the salad 
vegetables gave the impression of cigarette smoke, 
though the air smelled wetter and less flavored. 

Ceciley, a large woman in a green shift, peeked 
beneath the husks of untrimmed corn-on-the-cob, 
looking for the freshest kernels, ones which would 
bleed corn milk when punctured with a fingernail. She 
smelled them, too, so as not to pick an ear too old. 
Youth was no hindrance — the younger the better. 
Tiny kernels like baby teeth, pale kernels with only a 
hint of color to presage the bold yellow of old corn. Their 
tenderness would please her husband. 

No, that wasn’t quite right. Their tenderness would 
please who her husband ought to be. Ralf was never 
who he ought to be. Who knew what would please him? 
Perhaps the heads of babies cooked over an open fire. 
Maybe a salad of chrysanthemums. She shrugged and 
thumped watermelons. She never knew what to pick 
up at the market. 

As she was turning over steaks to see which one had 
the least fat, a young man behind the counter in the 
meat department reached out and pointed to a chuck 
roast. She looked up at him, annoyed. He had the 
bloodied white paper apron of a meat cutter, and the 
small square paper hat. His eyes were intensely blue. 
He smiled as though he had never practiced anything 
else. She smiled back because she appreciated energy 
well spent. He came closer. “I could give you a nice 
piece of meat,” he said. 

She straightened. ‘You wouldn’t say things like that 
if you knew my husband,” she said. 

“What? Oh, no, I didn’t mean it that way. I could trim 
one of these and re-price it.” 

“What would you expect in return?” 

“Another smile,” he said. 

‘You’re a connoisseur?” 

“There’s a word I never expected to hear in the meat 
department.” 

“Surely restaurant cooks shop here? Or do they?” 

“No. Usually they have their own supplier. What do 
you say? A slice for a smile?” 

“Somehow that sounds threatening,” she said. 

“Why not try it? Brighten my day.” 

“I don’t want to be in charge of anybody’s day but my 



own,” she said. She picked up the likeliest steak and 
gave the young man a farewell smile anyway. 

She was looking at the colors of queen-size panty- 
hose, pulling the samples on over her hand to see what 
flesh tone she ended up with, when the young man 
approached again. He had ditched his apron and his 
hat. With his blond curls unveiled, he looked cherubic. 
“One more smile?” lie said. 

“What does a person have to do to get rid of you? Rub 
your nose in it?” 

“I wish,” he said, glancing toward her hem. 

She frowned. “If you don’t leave me alone, I’ll call the 
manager.” 

He tapped his name tag. MANAGER, it said beneath 
his name — Mark Galliacci. 

She sighed. “All right. What is your problem? You 
like large women?” 

“Is that a problem?” 

“Hmm.” 

“I was watching you from up there.” He pointed up 
at some windows she had never noticed before, high in 
the back wall of the store. 

“Watching me smell corn? You are perverse.” 

“Just appreciating you. I like the way you move. Has 
anyone ever told you that before?” 

“Are you trying to score points for originality? You’ 11 
never beat Ralf.” 

“Who’s Ralf? Your husband? I don’t believe it for a 
minute. No wedding ring.” 

“There are covenants and covenants,” she mur- 
mured. She stared at the young man. “When was the 
last time you had a date?” 

He looked confused. ‘Yesterday,” he said. 

“A large woman?” 

“Not large enough. Not as beautiful as you.” He 
leaned closer. 

“Well,” she said, “you can follow me home and take 
your chances. If that’s what you really want.” 

He lifted her hand and kissed the back. Then he 
kissed the palm. Then he licked the palm. “Please,” she 
said, snatching her hand away. “Not here.” 

He followed her up to the check stand and bagged all 
her groceries himself, smiling all the while. The 
checker, a pretty redhead, glanced sideways at him, 
then at Ceciley. She shook her head slightly. 

“Does he do this often?” Ceciley asked her. 
“Whenever he gets encouragement,” said the 
checker. 

“Then it isn’t just me. Hmm.” She paid in cash. 
Suppose the boy never came back? She didn’t want to 
leave her name and address in a drawer here where he 
worked. 
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He carried the two sacks of groceries out to her 
maroon Karmann Ghia and put them in the boot. “You 
know, this really isn’t safe for you,” she said. “You 
never can tell what my husband will do.” 

“Maybe he’ll join us,” said Mark. 

“There may not be any ‘us’,” she said. “Just because 
you have a charming smile doesn’t mean I want to see 
more of you.” 

“But you’ll let me come home with you?” 

“You certainly are persistent.” 

“It usually works.” 

She opened the passenger door of her car. “Climb in,” 
she said. 

“Will you give me a ride back to the store after- 
wards?” 

“Probably not.” 

“I better take my own car and follow you.” 

“What’ll I do with your car after I murder you and 
slice you up for shishkebobs?” 

Even his eyes paled. 



“My husband is such a picky eater, I’m always trying 
new recipes. He’s so thin. But strong. Strong as a horse. 
Maybe two horses. He needs meat to keep his strength 
up.” 

He wavered, then smiled. “You’re beautiful when 
you’re fabricating.” 

“You should see me when I’m lying.” 

“I want to. I’ll go get my car. It’s a green Gremlin. 
Don’t leave until I pull up behind you.” 

She tossed her purse into the car and climbed in 
behind the steering wheel. Perhaps she should start 
the car and drive off before he appeared. On the other 
hand, Ralf might like this boy. He liked strays. What 
he did with them was another matter. She turned the 
key in the ignition and pedalled the gas, but before she 
put the car in gear, there the boy was, in a green 
flat-booted car behind her. 

She sighed and started home. 

She never knew what to pick up at the market. 

a 
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SKINNED 



by Jimm Gordon 



Zeb straightened up with a groan and fisted his 
aching hip, sure that February in Antarctica couldn’t 
be any more frigid than in Montana. The metal pins 
that held his leg together seemed to suck the cold into 
his marrow despite the simmering woodstove in the 
corner. Outside, the wind slashed at the drift-flanked 
quonset hut. The radio announcer cheerily quoted the 
chill-factor as eighty below, but promised that there 
would be blue skies and warmer weather tomorrow. 

“Bullshit,” Zeb mumbled as he bent over to put 
another tiny stitch in the .22-250 hole that ruined an 
otherwise gorgeous coyote pelt. Bought as damaged, by 
the time he finished it would bring top dollar. 

A thrum deeper than the wind’s moan prompted him 
to put the pelt away, force himself up his diamond 
willow cane and hobble over to the small window set in 
the tin door. Through the frost-glazed glass he watched 
a beat-up blue pickup with a mangled front bumper 
and yellow passenger’s door come bucking through the 
drifts. Injun wagon was the only word to describe it. 

He recognized the driver a moment later; grunted 
when he saw it was Big Pow, and his fingers stroked 
the hilt of his belt-knife. His profit margin was too low 
to turn away any customer, but . . . 

The halfbreed forced his way out of the pickup and 
rummaged in the bed of the truck for a moment, then 
turned, shouting and slashing at the wind with a 
pronghorn antler tipped with sprig of sage. Zeb tried to 
see the markings carved into the horn, but couldn’t 
identify which of the many Blackfoot spirits Big Pow 
was trying to ward off. Probably Wind-sister, he 
decided. 

Big Pow tucked the charm inside his coat and 
yanked a bundle from the back of the truck, no longer 
concerned with whatever threat he’d perceived in the 
wind. Zeb chuckled mirthlessly, remembering the 
winter he’d spent trapping in the Tobacco Root 
Mountains with the Little Dogs band of the Siksika — 
the Blackfeet. Wincing as he made his way to the 
grading table, he wished that old White Calf were 
around to prescribe something for his hip that would 
work. 

The winter of ’56-’57 had been a good one for 
trapping. Cold to prime the furs, but with little snow to 
hinder the trappers. Elk and mule deer were in plenty, 
so the camp fed well and didn’t have to dig into the 
meager store-bought emergency supplies until a Feb- 
ruary blizzard came to bury the mountains in heavy 
snow. The wind blew savagely for days and the people 
huddled around tiny wood-preserving fires chewing 
pemmican and jerky: waiting for the storm to break. 



Zeb hadn’t minded the confinement because he had 
fallen in love: Snow Crocus, the big-eyed, honey- 
mouthed daughter of Zeb’s trapping partner, Robert 
Smokey Door; four-year-old sweetheart who had cap- 
tured his heart the first time she’d made herself a seat 
in his lap at supper and fed him the best of the pot with 
chubby fingers. She pulled at his beard, giggling when 
he pretended to bite her fingers. She called him Many 
Beads because of the wide, brightly-beaded wampum 
belt he sported, and made him promise it as a wedding 
present when she got big enough to marry him. When 
he looked at her smiling face a feeling that he’d only 
experienced when surveying God’s creation from the 
top of Grinnell Glacier came over him — awe and 
humbleness to be in the presence of such perfection. 

One evening she crawled into Zeb’s lap, as she was 
accustomed to, her sparkling eyes bright with fever 
instead of laughter. Before midnight the family had 
crowded around the bed where she lay whimpering 
and exhausting her tiny body with thick coughs. 

White Calf had come knocking at the cabin door 
before the eastern sky had begun to lighten, saying 
that he had smelled sickness on the smoke. 

Zeb hesitantly offered the medicine man the aspirins 
he’d just dug out of his first-aid kit, explaining that 
they were good for bringing down a fever, but that he 
wasn’t sure of the dosage for so small a child. 

White Calf had gravely accepted the small brown 
bottle. “I am familiar with aspirin, Many Beads. It is 
made from the inner bark of willows, which we’ve used 
for fevers since the beginning of time.” 

Zeb fretted as the old man examined his little 
darling, his concern lessening a bit when he saw Snow 
Crocus quiet at White Calf’s gentle touch on her 
little-girl’s brow. 

From under his coat the shaman took a much- 
decorated parfleche, and unfolded it, not objecting 
when Zeb leaned forward to examine the collection of 
twisted roots, leaves, twigs and less identifiable things 
it revealed. 

“We will use your aspirins to help with the fever,” the 
shaman explained, shaking two white tablets into his 
wrinkled palm. “Also warrior’s root to slow her heart 
which flutters like a frightened sparrow, and spruce 
buds and yarrow for the cough.” 

He pulverized the ingredients with the hilt of his 
knife and sifted them into the pot of steaming water 
he’d asked Robert’s wife to prepare, giving instructions 
for how long it should steep and how often to give the 
child draughts of the elixir. Zeb was reassured by how 
the medicine man diagnosed and prescribed much like 
any white doctor. 
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Then White Calf turned to Zeb with a glint of humor 
in his eyes. “This is where Blackfoot and white 
medicine differs.” With that he took the big knife used 
to crush the medicine and gashed his thumb, letting 
the blood drip onto the fire and beginning a long round 
of atonal chanting. 

Zeb listened for a moment, then slit his own thumb 
and picked up the simple chant feeling that somehow 
the blood and song were profoundly right for the 
situation, and at their worst they couldn’t hurt the girl. 

The chant ended when the blood clotted. Through 
the smoke White Calf had looked at Zeb for a long 
while, and — seeing a glimmer of understanding there 

— had explained: 

“The medicine is for the disease, the blood to appease 
the unhappy spirit.” 

White Calf waved at the smoke and continued, “I 
know you do not believe. White men ignore the spirits. 
They have lost their ability to feel them. This has made 
them powerful in some ways — weak in others. 

“The Blackfeet can feel the spirits moving among us. 
We know they are there the way you know the wind is 
blowing. When they are happy, we are happy; when 
they are angry, they must be appeased; sometimes 
they can be persuaded to be helpful. Remember this, 
Many Beads; it is better to try to appease a spirit than 
fight it.” 

White Calf had risen and left without waiting to see 
if Zeb had understood anything that he had said. 

Big Pow banged the door shut behind him and stood 
a moment, blinking and inhaling hugely. The air in the 
dimly lit fur-room was woodstove-warm and rank, 
with a queasy, predator’s-den reek. Clusters of rich fur 

— sunset-colored fox, pale ghosts of coyotes, dark 
chocolate mink, mottled bobcats and lynx — hung 
along the walls like fetishes guarding a shaman’s cave. 

“Middlin’ cold,” Zeb commented. 

Big Pow grunted and walked over to flop an old 
canvas sea bag onto the table. He scanned the room, 
visibly gauging how much money was represented 
along those walls. Again Zeb’s hand caressed his knife. 

“You are a rich man, Many Beads,” Big Pow sneered, 
slurring the nickname into a near-insult. 

Zeb kept his words cordial. “Not hardly, Pow. My 
customers are rich. I’m just a poor old trader that pays 
too much and gets too little.” He put his hands on the 
counter firmly, “Show me what you’ve got to trade.” 

Big Pow looked down from his six-feet-four-inches, 
frowning at the edge in the crippled trader’s voice, but 
opened the bag. 

Zeb caught his breath as a thick roll of silvery plues 
was pulled from the shabby canvas bag. Even folded 
and unbrushed they were some of the finest beaver 
pelts he had ever seen. Only the icy ponds and streams 
of Glacier Park could produce beaver so pale and rare. 

Zeb squinted up at the halfbreed, but said nothing. 
Taking a few beaver from a national park was far down 
on the list of laws Big Pow regularly shattered. 

Ruffling long guard-hairs with sensitive fingers and 
gauging color and quality with expert eyes, Zeb graded 
them solemnly, then measured the plues with a 



grease-stained yardstick, adding lengths and widths 
for sizing. 

“#1 X-pale,” he scribbled on the flesh sides along with 
the sizes: four average, thirty blankets, two super- 
blankets — all perfect. Big Pow, or his squaw, knew 
how to handle fur. 

“This all you brought for me?” he asked, pretending 
to figure their worth in a pocket notebook. A dickering 
gambit, he already knew close to how much they’d 
bring back east and what his opening bid was going to 
be. 

Big Pow’s lips opened, and a gold incisor glinted. 
“Lock the door.” 

Zeb looked up and matched the hulking trapper 
stare for stare. “I don’t deal in anything illegal.” 

“I know. Lock the door.” 

Zeb held the other’s eyes for a few seconds more, then 
limped to the door and locked it. When he turned 
around Big Pow was laying another pelt onto the table. 

“What the Hell are you trying to pull?” Zeb growled 
as he stomped toward the table and reached for the 
hide. “A green cougar. My ass!” 

He snatched the pelt up, intending to throw it on the 
floor like trash, then froze. As his fingers touched the 
delicate guard hairs he felt his heart lurch, and knew 
in his bones that it was real. The fur was the finest he’d 
ever seen; soft as a kit beaver’s down, but long and 
luxuriant; able to hold in body-heat better than goose 
down. But the colors were impossible: satiny silver- 
green. It lay there shining as genuine as emeralds in 
platinum. 

Zeb considered that it might be the dyed skin of a 
snow leopard for a moment, like the one he’d marveled 
at in the big fur show at Harrod’s; but even the pelt of 
that ultimate fur-bearer would look like a mangy jack 
rabbit’s compared to this. 

Zeb squinted up at Big Pow, but the half-breed stood 
fingering the bear-and-eagle claw mandala that hung 
from a thong around his neck, his face a tanned leather 
mask. 

This is for real, Zeb thought. This is my chance. It’ll 
only come once. “I’ll give you eighty dollars.” 

Big Pow snorted. “This ain’t no beaver blanket. 
Forget it. What’ll you bid on my plues?” 

Zeb forced himself to put the wondrous softness 
down and turn away from it. His hands ached to snatch 
it back up. 

He shook his head mournfully — the traditional 
start of the dicker. “Twelve hundred, Pow. Beaver’s 
down this year.” 

Big Pow snorted again and narrowed one eyelid. 

“Well, maybe eighteen — if you throw in this one.” 
Zeb’s hand crept back to stroke the silken smoothness. 
“That’s a fifty dollar average. You won’t do any better 
at Beckman’s.” He spat a gob of tobacco juice on the 
much-stained cement to clear the name of his main 
competitor from his mouth. 

Big Pow leaned forward and spat himself, just 
missing the fur trader’s boot. 

“Twenty-five hundred.” 

Zeb choked. His fingers worked the ultra-fine hairs 
between them. 
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“Only way I could do that was if you throw in the 
castors. And I’ll still be taking a bath on the deal.” 

Big Pow’s yellowed fangs showed. “Twenty-five. As 
is.” 

Zeb’s common sense screamed for him to walk away. 
“Keep the beaver. I’ll give you three hundred for this 
oddity by itself.” 

“Twenty-five. All or nothing, Marler.” 

Of their own will, Zeb’s hands gathered up the pelt 
and placed it on the shining beaver; as a priest might 
settle a communion cup on an altar cloth. Cursing 
himself, he opened the battered tin cash-box and 
counted out twenty-five hundred dollars in bank-fresh 
hundreds and fifties. 

Big Pow licked his thumb and insultingly counted 
the bills again while Zeb glared. They spoke not 
another word as Big Pow strutted to the door and Zeb 
stumped over to lock it behind him. 

Slowly he returned to the table, sure that now that 
his money was gone some glaring flaw would meet his 
eye to show him for a fool, but the pelt lay like a pool of 
liquid treasure on the table, its surface shining like 
that of a deep lake on a windless day; hinting at 
unguessed depths. 

“I hope to Hell you are real,” Zeb murmured. 

Without warning a spasm of crushing pain grabbed 
his hip, nearly forcing him to his knees. He clung to the 
cane with clenched teeth until it passed. There was a 
storm coming, all right, despite what the radio 
johnnies said. 

When the spasm had faded to the normal throbbing 
ache he squeaked open the lid of the cash-box and 
sighed. The deal with Big Pow had about wiped out his 
operating money. The trading season was over for him 
one way or another. 

His mind drifted back to his cabin in the Big Belts. 
If the oddity was genuine it might bring enough for him 
to retire on and buy back the land he’d sold to pay off 
the hospital. He let the dream shine for a moment 
before reality reminded him that the mountains were 
no place for a cripple. That life was closed to him. 

Packing his furs for transport took two hours. When 
he had them ready he returned to special pelt and let 
his fingers and eyes feast on its glory till the window in 
the door showed only star-pricked black. Not daring to 
leave it behind, he wrapped it in heavy brown paper 
and slid it inside his shirt. When he walked out into the 
wind it tingled against his skin, making the hairs on 
his body prickle up. 

Home was Room 314 in the Empire Hotel. Once the 
pride of Great Falls, now its rooms went for twenty- 
seven dollars a week: no cooking in the rooms; 
transients welcome. The place smelled of moldering 
velvet and better days. 

Zeb kicked the empty short-dog that lay in front of 
his door down the hallway and unlocked the ancient 
dead-bolt, shuddering at the phlegmy coughing that 
sounded through the wall across the hall. 

Once safe from prying eyes, he pulled the package 
from under his shirt and unwrapped the pelt with 
shaking fingers. 

He hissed and stepped back. It glowed. Really 



glowed, like Halloween paint. An aura of pale blue lay 
on it, like thin morning fog. Tiny sparks winked here 
and there on the tips of mussed hairs. 

“What in Hell are you?” he whispered. 

A jolt of cold pain bit his hip as if in reply. 

“Hello Zeb, whatcha eatin’ tonight?” Burt called to 
him as he entered the dimly lit Stables Bar and Grill. 

“ ’Lo, Burt. Give me a bacon cheese and a bottle of 
beer, please.” 

He eased onto one of the red- vinyl stools and laid his 
cane on the counter; dug a cigarette out of his pocket 
and stared into the smoke as if it might hold an answer 
to his questions. 

A man flopped down on the stool beside him and 
banged an empty beer bottle down, shaking Zeb from 
his thoughts. 

“Ho. Many Beads. My friend. Will you have a drink 
with me?” 

“Evening, Joe.” Zeb grinned. “You already drink up 
the money I gave you for those coyotes this morning?” 

Joe Comes-at-Night laughed and said in his soft 
Blackfoot lilt, “No, my friend. I would be dead if I drank 
up all the money you paid me. I gave it to my woman. 

I kept fifty dollars.” 

Zeb hoped that was true. He’d waved to Joe’s wife 
and the brood of brown-faced kids waiting in the 
pick-up while their father traded his furs. 

“Bring one for Joe,” he said when Burt placed the 
long- necked brown bottle in front of him, judging from 
experience that the invitation to have a drink meant 
that Joe was tapped out. 

‘You are a good man, Many Beads,” Joe said. 

Zeb wound up buying Joe dinner as well. He bought 
for the rest of the evening. Joe was good company, and 
Zeb didn’t feel like going back to his room right away. 
He blamed the feeling on his stiff leg. 

‘You know what happiness is, my friend?” Zeb said 
through the warm glow of his fifth whiskey-with-beer- 
chaser. “Happiness is a cabin high up Hound Creek in 
the Big Belts. Trout stand in line to grab your hook and 
the beaver are pale as the winter moon. Bull pines roar 
and aspens whisper.” 

He took a melancholy swig. 

“I had it once and lost it. I’ll be going back now. Once 
I’m settled in those hills I won’t come out again for love 
nor money.” 

“A man who settles down in a lodge needs a squaw 
to cook his elk and skin his beaver,” Joe slurred. 
“Maybe you should ask this one to go with you,” he 
leered as the barmaid came to clear their empties and 
set a fresh round down. She rolled her eyes and 
sauntered away. Zeb and Joe admired her gait as she 
crossed the room. 

Zeb raised his shot glass. “Here’s to the jiggly- 
pocketed women of the world — God love ’em.” They 
knocked back their drinks and laughed, pounding the 
table at their wit. 

Joe belched and smacked his lips at the flavor. “So, 
my friend. You have had some luck? How will you buy 
this perfect land?” 

“I bought a pelt today that will make me rich enough 
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to retire,” Zeb bragged. 

Joe looked astonished. “One pelt? Of what, a white 
medicine buffalo?” 

Zeb lowered his voice and motioned Joe’s ear close to 
his lips. “I don’t know what it is. Looks kinda like a 
cougar, but the fur is long and silvery green. Some 
animal that’s never been discovered before. I’m betting 
that the Smithsonian or National Geographic will pay 
a fortune for it.” 

Zeb sat back ready to accept Joe’s congratulations, 
but the Indian was sadly wagging his head. 

“You have been tricked, my friend. The buyer of 
skins got skinned himself.” 

“What the Hell is that supposed to mean?” 

Joe hesitated, then answered, “The animal you 
describe is a spirit animal, not a real one.” 

“My ass. I’ve got the pelt back in my room.” 

Joe shook his head slowly. “Staau Ai-kokutuyi- 
mistakists-katsu. Staau Sikstakiu-ixts-Koku’tyi- 
kitssta’aiks,” he informed Zeb mournfully. 

“What?” Zeb asked. “Staau is spirit. You said, “spirit 
of the mountains with teeth,” or something. What do 
you mean?” 

Joe squiggled his bottle on the table, making wet 
rings. 

“C’mon, Joe, it’s me, Many Beads.” 

Joe looked up and stared at Zeb, the visible traces of 
his drunkenness gone. When he spoke, his voice was so 
low that Zeb could barely hear it. “It is something that 
grandfathers tell about. He-Makes-The-Ice-Moun- 
tains-Sleep. Biter-Of-Souls. 

“At the beginning of time, Napi, the Good Man, put 
a spirit in the Backbone-of-the-World to keep the ice 
mountains from coming down and covering the land of 
the Blackfeet. A fierce spirit- cougar with blue eyes and 
green fur.” He shrugged and made a lop-sided grin. “It 
is just a story.” 

Zeb felt a chill finger run down his spine. ‘You come 
back with me and look at it,” he insisted. “It’s no fake. 
And it damn sure ain’t no ghost.” 

Joe shrugged and they got up. 

“Who did you buy this pelt from?” Joe asked once 
they’d stepped outside and the frosty air had cleared 
away more of the booze-fog. 

“Big Pow.” 

Joe stabbed at the air with his fingers and spat. “He 
is bad medicine. His mother was a Raven woman — 
evil. He kills eagles and bears. Sells their parts and 
leaves the bodies to rot.” 

“I heard animals aren’t all he’s been known to kill.” 
Joe shrugged. “Mostly white men. That is not as big 
a crime.” They laughed and shared Zeb’s last cigarette 
as they walked across the icy street to the Empire. The 
fur trader didn’t try to shake off the hand that gripped 
his arm at the slick spots, but he cursed and fumed 
inside. 

Zeb took the package from under his mattress once 
they were in his room, unwrapped it slowly, then 
stepped back. 

Joe’s eyes grew to the size of eggs. He moaned, 
backing away until his spine slammed against the 
wall. “Zeb Marler, you must put this on top of a 



medicine pole and leave it,” he husked. 

“My ass. I damnear bankrupted myself to buy it. I 
respect your religion, Joe, but I’m not going to break 
myself.” 

“Sikstakiu-ixts-Koku’tyi-kitssta’aiks is very fierce. 
You must do it for your own safety,” Joe pleaded. “It is 
not dead. Can’t you see the spirit light that shines from 
it?” 

Zeb snorted. “If it’s a demon, how the Hell did Big 
Pow get a hold of it?” 

“Perhaps he found it sleeping and stole its skin.” 

“A man needs to have an awful light touch to be able 
to steal a critter’s hide without waking it up,” Zeb 
observed. 

“Sikstakiu-ixts-Koku’tyi-kitssta’aiks sleeps once 
every hundred years. When he sleeps, he sleeps 
deeply.” 

Zeb tried to put his hand on Joe’s shoulder, but the 
Indian flinched away. “Come on, Joe. I believe that 
your people have seen this kind of animal before and 
it’s awful rare, but it’s just an animal, like a beaver or 
bobcat.” 

Joe inched along the wall until his hand rested on 
the doorknob. “Many Beads, I tell you true. Ai-koku- 
tuyi-mistakists-katsu will be coming for his skin. He 
has the medicine of the ice mountains; do not doubt it.” 

Zeb shook his head. Joe wasted no more time trying 
to convince him, nearly tripping in his haste to get out 
the door. 

Zeb shook his head as the rapid footfalls faded down 
the hallway. Demons. Ghosts. Still, it was a good story. 
Having a legend to go with the pelt would make it all 
the more valuable. 

Yawning, he bolted the door. It had been too long a 
day and he’d drunk too much. Weariness descended on 
him like a load of flour sacks. He smoothed the pelt, 
reveling in its feel and beauty. He felt a wild urge to 
cover his naked skin with it; bathe in its power; steep 
in its mystery. Instead he laid the paper over it and fell 
into his bed. He watched the hint of blue glow that 
came through the folds of paper until sleep came. 

Eyes. Eyes in the north and west; burning with blue 
fire and knifing through the darkness. It moves with a 
blizzard on its back; surrounding it, concealing it, 
pelting it. 

Down from the mountains of ice. Down through the 
tree-line; through the foothills of gnarled-fingered 
aspens and onto the plains. The wolf hides his face into 
his tail and whimpers. The grizzly rouses with a snuff 
from his winter’s sleep and softly moans. 

Across the coulees and buttes it sweeps. A murder- 
ous rumbling undertone rips the limbs from river-bank 
cottonwoods. Where the eyes touch, ice-knots shatter. 

It rests for a brief moment on the bluffs above the 
wide valley, glaring at the spill of lights that hold back 
the night. It lashes its storm-tail and shrieks — rage 
and hunger — then pounces down from the cliffs and 
onto the city. 

Zeb jerked awake as the wind crashed against the 
hotel. “Sonsabitches!” he cursed. Those assholes at the 
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Weather Bureau were never right. 

He winced at the raging pain in his hip and back as 
he got up and peered out the window. The snow was 
coming down so hard that the street light on the corner 
was a faint glow. 

He stuck a finger in his breast pocket to find a 
cigarette, then stopped and leaned toward the glass. 

Far out there was a blue light. He wondered, what 
the Hell could be bright enough cut through this 
blizzard? 

The light moved closer, resolving into two ovals. 
They rushed at his window. Zeb stumbled back against 
the far wall and threw up his arm to cover his face. 

The storm exploded into the room like a demon. Zeb 
felt flying splinters of glass thud into the wall around 
him. Sparks of pain dotted his body. 

A snarl cut through the shriek of the wind. Zeb 
opened his eyes and wailed. A . . . cat . . . glared at him 
from across the room: massive as a tiger, skin gleaming 
through the storm-light like frozen pearl. Snow coiled 
outward from its body like thick white snakes. Wind 
howled from its maw. The eyes ate at his soul with 
teeth of ice. From a lower fang, whipping in the wind, 
hung a familiar wheel-shaped medallion on a blood- 
stiffened cord. 

Zeb edged toward the door. His hip banged into 
something. The dresser. He slid his hand along the top, 
through the little drifts of snow on it. His fingers 
touched the crackle of paper, slid beneath it to entangle 
themselves among silken strands. Cold fire burned his 
fingertips. 

He pulled the fur from under its covering and held it 
toward the creature. “What’s yours is yours, Staau. ” 

The cat snarled — not enough! A rock-like paw 
flashed out to smash the cane, and Zeb fell heavily onto 
the floor. 

Numbed by the cold and terror, Zeb struggled into a 
sitting position and pulled his boot-knife; opened his 
shirt and slit a line from breast to navel. Cold bit into 
the wound like a flame. He rubbed the pelt’s whiskers 
in the steaming blood. He croaked out the chant he’d 
learned from White Calf long ago. 

The cat stood stiffly unmoving in its blizzard, 
watching with those eyes. It moved forward to place a 



paw on Zeb’s belly. He groaned at the tearing pain, but 
kept chanting, determined to face death with open 
eyes. 

Sikstakiu-ixts-Koku’tyi-kitssta’aiks growled softly 
and turned its soul-eating eyes away. Zeb gasped in 
relief as the pressure was removed from his stomach. 
With a howl, the creature snatched up the pelt in its 
teeth and hurled itself out the window. 

Zeb slumped down, the wind no longer there to hold 
him up. The skin at the edges of his wound was 
blackened as if by fire from the beast’s paw. His bones 
felt as if they’d been shattered and reglued. Across the 
floor his cane lay, splintered and useless. 

He pulled himself up the side of the dresser to his 
feet, letting out a small scream of agony. The thought 
came to him that it might be better just to lie there in 
the snow and die. At least it wouldn’t hurt as much. 

But the part of him that had forced him to crawl from 
the face of Chief Mountain when the fall had smashed 
his leg pushed him to make his way to the door, to 
warmth and life. 

When he got the door open and felt the rush of warm 
air, he turned to look into the room again. It definitely 
looked as if some ice demon from Hell had smashed 
around in there. 

He noticed his footprints in the snow. Something 
was odd about them. Where was the scuff and twisted 
print from dragging his crippled leg? The tracks were 
straight and sure. Unbelieving, he pressed on his hip. 
It hurt, but no more than the rest of him. He looked 
down to see that the foot no longer turned in. 

He laughed and walked a few sure steps in amaze- 
ment. The chant he had learned from White Calf had 
been one of healing; the ceremony, one of supplication 
and appeasement. 

“ Ya-ta-hay , Staau ,” Zeb murmured. “Thank you for 
your gift.” 

He strode down the hallway, feeling suddenly 
suffocated by the hallway, the hotel and the city. . . . 
Feeling too large to be hemmed in by their narrow 
trails and coulees. He needed to walk across moun- 
tains, tasting clean air and eating before a hunter’s 
fire. And, by God, he would. 

n 



WHATEVER IT IS 



What is it that whispers in the night? 

It is not the wind — it is not the wind. 

What is it that darkens the window pane, 

Vaguer than shadows, veiling the light? 

What is it that keens a sad refrain, 

Mournful as souls that have suffered and sinned? 
What is it that cries in the pelting rain? 

It is not the wind — it is not the wind. 



It is not the wind with sepulchral chill, 

That sighs through the branches, barren and dead. 

It is not the wind that sweeps over the sill 
To stand, a dark giant, beside my bed, 

Where quivering, I lie, my blood cold 
and thinned. 

Whatever it is, it is not the wind. 

— Stanley McNail 
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BUCK, GLORY RAE, 

& THE THREE LITTLE PIGS 



by John Gregory Betancourt 



The day they move in, I give them till dinnertime 
before paying my traditional welcome-to-the-house 
social call. I should be jaded, inured, the way people 
flow through these doors; but each new arrival strikes 
me as keenly as a church bell pealing on a still summer 
morning. 

Glory Rae answers my knock. She has her hair up in 
a red handkerchief and over her shoulder I can see the 
wreckage of the living room, buried waist-deep in 
boxes. 

“Can I help you?” she asks. 

I hold out a foil-covered dish. “I just wanted to 
welcome you here, Mrs. Osterman.” 

She accepts my present, looking puzzled. “Do I know 
you?” 

“I live next door,” I say. “I hope you don’t mind, but 
I called the realtor and asked your name when I saw 
the Sold sign. I’m really glad you got this place — it 
needs children. A pity about the Johnsons having to 
leave so suddenly.” 

“I heard Mrs. Johnson had a nervous breakdown?” 
“Something like that, yes. She claimed this house 
was haunted and went all to pieces over it.” 

Glory Rae laughs. “I don’t believe in ghosts.” 

“I can’t really say, myself. I must know plenty of 
people who’ve seen strange things . . 

“My uncle used to drink, and he’d see the little 
people.” 

I smile. “I wouldn’t know about that. But poor Ruth, 
it really shook her, thinking this place was haunted. 
It’s always sad when it happens to someone so young.” 
I nod for emphasis. “But I didn’t come to mourn the loss 
of one set of neighbors, I came to celebrate the coming 
of a new one. A very pretty one, if I may be so bold.” 
She smiles back, raises a corner of the foil, and takes 
an appreciative sniff. ‘Tuna casserole?” she asks. 

“I hope you like it.” 

“It’s very kind of you,” she says, backing up a step. 
“Won’t you come in?” 

“I know how busy you must be . . .” That’s the way 
you play the game, give them a chance to escape. 

“No, really, I could use a break.” 

“If you’re sure it’s not an imposition?” 

“Of course not, Mr. — ?” 

“Call me Buck.” I smile. And reel her in. 

Glory Rae’s husband is dead, it turns out; she doesn’t 
offer details and I don’t pry. I can find out anytime I 
want, anyway: her kind is always so easy to read. She 



works as a receptionist in a factory to keep her children 
fed and clothed, and dreams of going to Beauty School. 
I have a sort of knack with people, and she opens up at 
once, thoughts and words spilling over each other so 
fast I have trouble keeping up. And as we talk, she 
oozes that special type of charm women have when 
they’re looking for a husband. Not that an old geezer 
like me — age 666, thank you, and mostly retired these 
days — would be fair game. But I can tell she’s 
hunting. 

My first glimpse of Glory Rae’s children comes when 
they tumble down the stairs in a laughing, giggling 
heap. They seem all light and sunshine; like their 
mother, they have startlingly blond hair, but cropped 
short and with tails in back. She’s dressed them alike 
in bib overalls, and from the moment I see them all I 
can think of is the Three Little Pigs. 

I have no sympathy or patience, but feign it well 
enough. Children have always disturbed me. They see 
with a clearness their parents never know. 

Back, back through the years I can still see them: 
bunched like rats around my coal-cellar door in their 
knickers and high-button shoes and little red caps, a 
midnight gathering, each dared by another to come, all 
giggling and telling horror stories of the old man 
inside. “He worships Satan,” they whispered then. “He 
eats human flesh, and he poisons all the dogs and cats 
he catches in his yard.” 

True, true, but how did they know? 

Glory Rae introduces her brood one by one. I nod 
politely to each, Joey (age 3), Ricky (age 6) and 
Patrick- not- Pat (age 8). 

“You can call me Buck,” I say, and smile. 

Joey hides behind his mother and peeps out, wide 
eyed. Patrick and Joey mumble a hello. They are all 
clearly uneasy at my presence. Perhaps they sense 
something about me which their all-too-sane-and-ra- 
tional mother cannot. 

Run, little pigs, or I’ll huff and I’ll puff and I'll 
blo-o-w your lives down. I grin at each and ruffle their 
hair. They dance back out of reach. 

The casserole leads to my staying for dinner, exactly 
as I’d planned, and as we sit around the kitchen table 
(again lost in a sea of boxes), I feel the age-old call to 
the hunt. Glory Rae has a strength, a vitality, that 
makes my mouth water and my hands shake. I long to 
taste it, to tear it from her. With no husband around, 
it will be easy, not the slow seduction I needed for Ruth 
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Johnson. * 

Slowly I let my facade of age slip away: the gray 
recedes, the hairline inches forward, the teeth grow 
straighter, ever so slightly whiter. Am I 65 — or 50? 50 
— or 40? I can see the doubt begin to creep into her 
eyes; she reappraises me. Perhaps he might make a 
good husband after all. 

Yes, yes, this is what you want. I can feel it. But you 
must ask me, I cannot take what you do not give. 

She licks her lips, hesitates. “Buck — ■” 

That night, I make love to Glory Rae. I am thirty 
going on thirty-five, handsome, confident, everything 
Bill was to her. The game is over. She can refuse me 
nothing now. 

There is a certain inevitability about everything I do, 
in more than the physical act of entering her body, of 
caressing her, of devouring her soul. I have centuries 
of practice and experience to draw upon. She is mine, 
as surely as hundreds of others have been mine. 

She screams in pain/pleasure, and I smother her lips 
with kisses, my mind piercing hers. I see all the layers 
peeling back, and at the core lies a lost and lonely 
woman. Grew up in a small town. Met Bill at a church 
dance. Married him, followed his career (architect, how 
trite) around the country. Allowed herself to be wooed 
into the domesticity of housewivery. Then — Bill dead 
in an automobile accident, so sudden, and how sweet 
the tang of loss. 

I drink it all in, and when there is nothing left, push 
deeper, into primal feelings. Lust. Greed. Ambition. 
Love. 

Ah, love. Her children swim here, larger than life, 
alongside a glowing Christlike icon that can only be 
dear departed Bill Osterman. How perfect the skin, 
how piercing the eyes, how loyal and sympathetic the 
expression. Idealized, pasteurized, blended with God 
and Daddy and dreams. And perhaps hidden some- 
where just a tad of reality. 

I suck that in, too, make it part of me. It buries (for 
a time) my own true self, buries the darkness within 
that threatens to overwhelm all that I once was. For a 
second I am alive — 

Then Glory Rae moans and abruptly lies still, eyes 
fixed on the ceiling. Empty. No more dreams, no more 
ideals, no more pleasures or pains or joys or fears. Just 



a bland sort of gray ness inside. 

I touch her cheek softly, wistfully, wishing I were 
human, wishing I were Bill. Sated, I withdraw. 

I dress, walk catlike down the stairs, let myself out. 

Next morning, as I lie abed, I can easily imagine the 
scene next door: 

Glory Rae is asleep, her skin ivory, her breath coming 
soft and rhythmic, hair haloed around her head. How 
peaceful she seems, how deathlike her sleep. 

Suddenly one of her children comes in. Suppose it’s 
Joey. He climbs up beside her, all light and motion, and 
shakes her awake. She turns blank eyes on him. 

‘‘Mommy,’’ he pleads, “it’s breakfast time.” 

“Breakfast . . .’’she murmurs, and begins to rise with 
mechanical grace, pulling on housecoat, houseshoes. 
The fires within her have dulled; her mind has chilled. 
She looks around, but I am gone. Was I real? Uncer- 
tainty flickers through her. But it no longer matters, so 
quickly it fades. As everything will fade now, in her 
drab, soulless life. 

It’s all so familiar. The lack of dreams, perhaps she 
will notice that as she lies abed at night. And perhaps 
she will notice her sudden loss of appetite, of ambition. 
But surely it’s nothing Valium cannot fix if she goes to 
a doctor. 

Little Joey tugs her arm, gets her moving toward the 
kitchen. 

It happens this way every time. I sigh. 

How beautiful Joey is, the image of Bill Osterman 
made young and small. 

Then for the barest moment I feel a pang of guilt. No, 
I am not beyond these emotions; I feel them more 
keenly than any human, since I feed on them, need 
them to survive. Perhaps that is the worst part of my 
eternal curse: with every soul I take, I become a little 
more human. 

Bill is part of me now, the dream Bill, the idealized 
Bill. I revel in the life I — he — created: how sweet little 
Joey is. Now, hunger slaked, I can appreciate the finer 
things. Little Joey, partly my son. How I . . . love you. 

It makes my skin crawl, but I know the truth. My 
needs outweigh my morals. Next time I hunger, I will 
come for Joey, a wolf wrapped in the skin of a father 
returned from the grave. 

And I will suck him dry. Ci 
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Silvesta was late for the funeral. She wore a black 
costume, long black hair, and pale violet gloves. 

The old chateau lay in a forest and was not quite 
simple to reach. A private plane had deposited Silvesta 
at the forest’s edge. From here she had had to continue 
on foot along a winding and in spots rather overgrown 
track. The forest was nearly black, dense with pine and 
larch and hung with ivy. Sometimes the faces of wolves 
might peer out at Silvesta, or a hare bound away. Birds 
sang in the trees and frogs croaked at hidden pools. 
Otherwise Silvesta saw no life for two hours, until she 
reached the gates of the chateau, an impressive 
building of stone, with round, crenellated towers and 
galleries of windows. 

An elderly servant admitted Silvesta and led her up 
into a wide hall on the second floor. Here the other 
mourners were assembled. The priest had already 
addressed them, and they had begun to follow him out 
of the room. Silvesta joined the end of the procession. 
She knew nobody there. Everyone wore black and a 
stern expression, but none were in tears. The corpse, 
which was that of an aunt of Silvesta’s she had never 
met, was borne on a bier draped in purple, by four tall 
young men in black top-hats, and wearing masks, of an 
owl, a fox, a locust and a crocodile. 

The party went up many flights of stone stairs, with 
griffons carved on the bannisters, and eventually 
emerged on to the broad flat roof of a tower. Here the 
chateau dead had been buried for years. 

All around were long granite vases, some six feet 
high or more, from the top of which spilled varieties of 
prolific flowers. In the centre of each flower bush might 
generally be discerned a brown human skull, each in a 
different stage of decay. 

The priest took up his station by a flowerless vase 
five and a half feet in height. As he spoke the words of 
the service, two gardeners shovelled some rich black 
soil into the empty vase. Then the four top-hatted, 
masked young men drew Silvesta’s dead aunt from her 
bier, and lifting her high in her lace frock, let her down 
slowly into the jar until only her head showed above 
the rim. The gardeners quickly filled in the vase with 
soil, and packed it tightly around the dead woman’s 
neck until even the pearls in which she had been 
buried had disappeared. 

The priest concluded his words and folded his hands. 
A hunchback appeared and went to the vase. From a 
bag he took some white seeds, like grains of rice, and 
climbing up a small step-ladder, put them carefully 
into the mouth of the dead aunt. The chief mourner, a 
gaunt woman with beautiful false teeth, tipped the 
hunchback a little bouquet of notes. 



Everyone went to the dead aunt, and sprinkled 
about her head some fertilizer from a crystal scoop. 
Most had to ascend the step-ladder to do so, and the 
more decrepit ones had to be assisted up and down, 
making feeble anxious sounds. 

When this ceremony was over, the mourners moved 
below again into the house. A light rain had begun to 
fall on the forest. Silvesta paused to look at the vase of 
a recent death, whose head had not yet completely 
rotted. From its greenish dough a myrtle had started 
to grow strongly. These were perhaps the remains of 
her uncle, who, the previous year while out shooting, 
had been killed by pigeons. 

In the hall of the chateau the funeral guests were 
given cakes and wine, and then the will was read by 
the chief mourner. 

Silvesta paid little attention to the will. She had no 
expectations of it. Instead she gazed at the stained 
glass pictures in the tops of the windows, which 
showed scenes of violence and murder from the Bible. 

“And to my niece, Silvesta,” said the chief mourner 
suddenly, with a snap of her beautiful teeth, “for her 
special care and protection, I leave Antonius.” 

All the other mourners raised their heads and stared 
at Silvesta. 

Silvesta said: “What’s that?” 

“It is being brought,” said the chief mourner. 

Just then the door opened and in came two of the 
servants, propelling a large silver cage on wheels. As 
the cage rumbled nearer, it was possible to see inside 
an armchair, in which sat a very ancient, slender, 
white and almost transparent old man. 

The servants opened the door of the cage and the 
ancient old man got up from his chair and came out. He 
stood beside Silvesta. 

“This,” said the chief mourner, “is Antonius. He is 
now yours.” 

“But what am I to do with him?” exclaimed Silvesta. 
None of them answered, and so she turned to the old 
man himself. “What am I to do with you? Surely you 
belong here?” 

“I am yours,” said the ancient man in a voice like a 
thin shaving of steel. 

“This is ridiculous,” said Silvesta. “I don’t accept 
you.” 

“It was your aunt’s dying wish,” said the chief 
mourner. 

Silvesta smoothed her gloves, and left the room. She 
descended the chateau and let herself out of the door. 
As she walked towards the gates, in the fine rain, she 
was aware of a narrow white shadow at her heels. The 
ancient man was following her. 
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Silvesta re-entered the forest. The canopy of the 
trees was so thick no rain fell through, and very little 
light. The ancient man glimmered behind her. Silvesta 
turned. 

“It’s a long walk. You’d better go back.” 

“I am yours,” said the ancient man, “Silver Star.” 

Silvesta quickened her pace. Surely he could not 
keep up with her for two hours? 

But the ancient man, Antonius, did so. 

Now and then, the wolves looked out of the pines, but 
Silvesta barely saw them, she was so disturbed. She 
hurried until finally she was running, but Antonius 
trotted after her; his ankles might have rested on 
springs. 

At last she came to the edge of the forest and saw her 
plane waiting on the meadow. 

“You must go back now,” said Silvesta firmly. 

“I am yours. I shall go with you.” 

“There’s no room,” said Silvesta. 

She walked to the plane and got in, and the ancient 
man climbed in after her. She tried to push him out but 
he was both resilient and adamant and somehow he 
had arrived in the seat behind her. 

Presently the plane took off with Silvesta and 
Antonius aboard, and flew back to the city. 

Silvesta lived in a marble block overlooking the 
river. She was a designer of unusual clockwork 
animals, whose creations were very popular. Even the 
Mayor was often seen with a furry orange flamingo 
with two heads which Silvesta had designed for him. 

The apartment had a studio, a bedroom, a garden 
room, a bathroom and a kitchen. It was full of plants, 
masks, weapons, statues, small trees, architectural 
finds, books, jigsaws, games, dolls, and furniture. Now 
there was also Antonius. 

Antonius sat down in Silvesta’s peacock chair and 
switched on the television. He dialled the sound up 
very loud. Once the television had been put on like this, 
it was never off, except for a few brief moments when 
Silvesta turned it off. Then Antonius would turn it on 
again. 

Antonius did not sleep, so the television was also on 
all night. 

Because he had no teeth, Antonius did not eat 
anything solid. He would therefore go to the kitchen 
and put everything he could find into the blender, 
whole oranges, cashew nuts, cold chicken, zucchini. He 
made these gruels several times a day, and often 
during the night. 

Occasionally he would go about and inspect Sil- 
vesta’s rooms. He would take down swords and spears 
and leave them lying in a tree, or the bath; or books, 
which he hid in cupboards. He put a doll into the 
washing-machine and started it. 

When Silvesta left the apartment, Antonius would 
follow her. Sometimes she would rush across busy 
intersections, but somehow he always kept up. She 
could not lose him in the most crowded store. 

He spent two hours every morning in the bathroom 
and two hours every evening. 

He wore Silvesta’s clothes, without asking her. They 



fitted but did not suit him, and he spilt orange and 
cashew gruel on them. 

“I want you to go!” shouted Silvesta. 

“I am yours,” said Antonius. 

One morning, after her normal sleepless night, 
Silvesta went out, and as always Antonius followed 
her. 

She led him to the centre of a savage park where 
half-wild tigers were allowed to roam, and most 
visitors stayed in their cars. 

“Do you like this tree, Antonius? I hope you do.” 

And so saying, Silvesta handcuffed Antonius to a low 
bough. 

Then she went for the day to the sea. 

That evening, when she returned, two florid kind 
people were waiting at her apartment door with 
Antonius. 

“We found him for you in the park,” they said, 
beaming. “How worried you must have been.” 

“He was handcuffed to a tree,” added the florid man. 
“The things these old fellows do!” And he winked at 
Antonius, who was wearing Silvesta’s golden skirt and 
four-inch heels. 

“One of those naughty tigers was licking his feet,” 
put in the florid woman. “I gave it a Choco-Bite.” 

After a month, Silvesta brought some of her acquain- 
tances to the apartment and showed them Antonius. 

“What a wonderful old man,” they said. 

They told Silvesta how exquisite Antonius was, 
added things to his gruel, turned the television up even 
louder for him, and soon went away. 

Silvesta did not sleep and could not work. In her 
studio she could hear the television even over the 
blasting music she played, and the sounds of the 
blender breaking again on a meat bone. In the city 
shops Antonius came after her like a ghost. In the 
elevator mirrors she saw his white image, behind her 
left shoulder. 

Exhaustedly she conducted him to an antique tea 
party, and two lovely cobwebby old women took a fancy 
to Antonius. But, as they presently informed her, “He 
says he belongs to you.” 

Silvesta packed a bag by stealth. She left her 
possessions and her apartment, evaded Antonius, and 
flew to another city. On the third day a police escort 
howled into the street beneath her hotel, and next 
Antonius was brought up to her room. 

“Here you are,” they said. “How worried you must 
have been.” 

In the second month, Silvesta remembered some- 
thing. She went to a firm of specialists who twelve days 
later delivered an amazing cage. It had a remarkable 
bathroom cubicle that required no maintenance, and in 
the open area was a comfortable armchair. It was quite 
difficult to get Antonius into the cage, but the burly 
men managed it, glaring at Silvesta afterwards and 
mutely accepting her large tip. Through the bars 
Silvesta slipped tiny earphones into Antonius’ ears, 
and then turned on the television picture for him. 

A blessed silence filled the apartment. 
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Silvesta worked in her studio all day on a blue 
feathered buffalo that sang Strauss. In the evening she 
made Antonius a gruel of roses, onions and Mozzarella 
cheese — one of his favorites. 

Antonius did not eat the gruel. He sat staring at the 
silent television that only he could hear, and large 
silver tears slipped down his white pure ancient face. 

“Why?” said Silvesta. “What more do you want? Do 
you want to drive me mad?” 

That night in the silence she could not sleep. At 
dawn she let Antonius from his cage. He went at once 
to the apartment bathroom where he remained two 
hours. Then he came out, splattered the kitchen with 
avocado and halibut, turned up the television to 
gargantuan pitch, and concealed a Samurai sword in 
the arbutus. 

Antonius followed Silvesta to a dark glass building 
in the lower area of the city. 

Seated on one side of a desk, with Antonius standing 
at her left shoulder, she detailed what had occurred. 

When she had finished, she signed a paper, and a 
vast volume of notes changed hands. 

Then two gigantic men came in. They wore snow 
white and looked impossibly wholesome. They lifted 
Antonius between them, and carried him away. He did 
not protest. 

Silvesta said, “But he’ll be well treated? Loud 
television, and his gruels . . .” 

“Of course.” 

When Silvesta emerged from the building of dark 
glass, she went up in a helicopter to a high place. She 
sat there for hours surrounded by cedars and syringa. 

When she got back to her apartment, she was tense 
and wary, but no one was waiting. No one came. 

Some days passed, and some nights. The silence was 
profound. It grew and blossomed. Silvesta had a firm 
of professional cleaners in to see to the kitchen. When 
they had gone every trace of Antonius was obliterated. 
A last crossbow surfaced from the humidifier. All was 
calm. 

Silvesta had dreams of a white figure riding after her 
on the back of the blue buffalo. She drank heavily for a 
month, until she no longer saw Antonius behind her 
shoulder in the mirrors of elevators. 

After that she made the Mayor a yellow lemur with 
three tails, the Earth turned, and Silvesta rebecame 
herself. She donated Antonius’ cage to a famous aviary. 

Some new apartments had gone up in the middle of 
the river. In the topmost one of these, the party was to 
be held. Silvesta, in a long white gown, joined some of 
the guests, who were gazing down from the balcony at 
a brown jade slice of river lapping the base of the 
building eighty feet below. 

One of the guests had a striped parrot on his 
shoulder which was a design of Silvesta’s. The parrot 
went through its tricks, and the guests questioned 
Silvesta about her work and her success. She was a 
celebrity, and they treated her with astonishment and 
great respect, so a transparent wall seemed to form all 
about her, isolating her from everyone. 



It was the mode to drink a mauve wine, that tasted 
like cold iron, and Silvesta did not drain her goblet. 

On the table was a pot out of which a pretty 
miniature tree was growing. The tree bore fruit the 
shape of tiny lemons and the colour of pomegranate 
hearts. In a dish lay a heap of the fruit already plucked. 
The hosts invited the guests to sample it. 

“This is my aunt,” said the hostess, pointing at the 
small fruiting thing. “It’s the latest method. They 
shrink the cadaver and pop it in a pot. Then they plant 
one of these little trees. A lovely memorial. And the 
dearly departed can always be with you.” 

She petted the tree, and went on to confide she made 
a jam from the fruit, and leading them to an enormous 
fish tank peopled with fat black finny ovals, she 
demonstrated the feeding of the jam to the fish. The 
fish plainly relished it. 

“They’re carnivorous,” said the hostess. “I suppose 
the jam . . .” 

Some of the guests did not seem pleased that they 
had chewed and swallowed fruits nourished on an 
aunt’s corpse. 

But Silvesta sank into a reverie, remembering all 
those years ago, when she had attended the burial of 
her own aunt in the vase. As she was doing this, the 
other bright guests leaving her alone inside her walls 
of transparency, Silvesta passed before a tall skeletal 
mirror. She stopped in surprise. In the mirror was a 
very old woman in a long white dress and long white 
hair, and wrinkled ashen skin. It was Silvesta. Seventy 
years had gone by since the funeral at the chateau. 
How quickly and playfully they had gone, changing her 
one iota at a time, and now suddenly here she was. 
Silvesta studied herself with interest. At her back a 
few of the guests spoke of her complacently, knowing 
her as well as an heirloom. She was extremely deaf 
now and could not hear what they said. 

Silvesta turned from the mirror and moved towards 
the door of the apartment. The host and hostess 
regarded her exit benignly, for an old and eccentric 
celebrity was permitted to behave as she wished. 

Out on the street, Silvesta summoned a helicopter. 
She noticed how streamlined and shiny it was, an 
unfamiliar model. The helicopter rose into the peach- 
bloom sky, and bore her away to the building of dark 
glass which, over seventy years, had added further 
angular terraces to its heights. 

She was driven by a strange compunction, perhaps 
of guilt or sorrow, she did not know. 

When she had reached the inner chambers of the 
building and explained her case, she had to wait more 
than an hour while computers sorted through the 
institution’s records. Finally a man with a beaded 
scalp entered the room and opened a file before her 
which Silvesta could no longer read. He read aloud to 
her solicitously. 

“No,” said Silvesta, “you’ve made a mistake. I’ve only 
come for the remains. He was an old man then. It’s 
been seventy years.” 

‘Tes, yes,” said the beaded man, soothingly. “But you 
see, we have it here. A room with a bath and television. 
Gruels ten times a day. Money has been extracted 
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automatically from your account.” 

Silvesta had made so much money she had not 
missed these payments, evidently. 

“If it’s true,” said Silvesta. 

“But it is.” 

“Then I should like to see him at once.” 

“Someone shall take you to his apartment.” 

Silvesta said that she would prefer that the unbe- 
lievably elderly person be brought to meet her here. 

The beaded man set off to see to this, and another 
half hour went by. Silvesta sat still on a couch, 
watching a moving news mosaic on the wall about 
countries she had never heard of. Then an ancient 
man, pale as ice, was guided into the room. 

Silvesta stood up. She was utterly astounded. He 
had not changed as she had done. He was just the 
same. 

She went towards him hesitantly. 

“Antonius?” she asked, in her reedy voice. 

“I am yours,” said Antonius, “Silver Star.” 

Silvesta took him in her arms. 

Since she no longer slept, Silvesta and Antonius 
would sit up all night, watching television with the 
sound very loud. Sometimes they played games, and 
now and then one of them would take something from 



its place in the nine roomed apartment, and hide it 
somewhere for the other to find. Although Silvesta had 
kept all her teeth through the wonders of modern 
dentistry, they were very fragile, and she was happy to 
eat the exciting gruels she or Antonius prepared in the 
unbreakable blender. For two or three hours in the 
morning and the evening, they companionably bathed 
together in the bathroom. They had no secrets from 
each other. They talked and talked, about everything. 
He never called her Silvesta, but always Silver Star. 

Quite often they went out, and wandered the city 
hand in hand. In the park they fed the tigers; these 
beasts were now quite tame, although they occasion- 
ally attacked cars. As Silvesta and Antonius rose 
together in the elevators of stores, Silvesta would point 
to Antonius in the mirror. “There you are.” 

Antonius smiled. 

One day they visited a display of mechanical 
washers, wearing each other’s clothes, and put a bag of 
oranges into the works. Juice and pulp sprayed the 
audience. Silvesta and Antonius hurried away before 
they were caught. 

In secret, Silvesta left Antonius in her will to the 
daughter of the Mayor. Then she hid the will in a 
lacquer box, and went to watch Antonius watching 
television. n 
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WEIRD TALES TALKS WITH NINA 
KIRIKI HOFFMAN 



by Darrell Schweitzer 



Weird Tales: You are a somewhat newer writer than 
most of our featured authors, so, could you start off by 
telling the readers something about yourself and how 
you got started? 

Hoffman: I’ve been writing since I was ten or eleven. 
I started writing a ghost story because I couldn’t find 
enough books to read that I really liked. I was writing 
for my own pleasure. This ghost story went on for 
something like ten years until it got to be five hundred 
pages long. I’d go back and reread the parts I liked the 
most. Now I see that it’s not a book at all. I started 
writing like that, and then every night before I’d fall 
asleep I’d make up serial stories. The next night I’d 
make up the next chapter. Sometimes I’d stay up all 
night because it was so interesting. 

Then, when I was twenty-five, I took a story to a 
convention workshop. I’d taken some courses on writ- 
ing in college — but they never tell you anything about 
how to prepare for publication. They didn’t tell us how 
to mail things out or market or anything like that. 
People would just sit around and critique each other, but 
not in any informed fashion. So I went to this 
convention workshop and that was the first time I’d 
actually heard anything that I could use to try to get the 
story into shape. I didn’t sell that particular story at 
that time. But Eileen Gunn, who was on that panel, 
thought it was a great story. She kept bugging me about 
it. Finally I showed it to Jessica Salmonson. She bought 
it. That was my first sale. 

This was around 1981. I started taking stories to 
conventions on a regular basis. In 1982, a bunch of us 
in Moscow, Idaho — these were members of the 
science-fiction club — were sitting around saying, “We 
want to be writers. We don’t know how, but we’re going 
to start a workshop.” So we did. The members included 
Dean Wesley Smith, a guy named Steve Fahnestalk who 
now lives in Edmonton, Lori Ann White, Victoria 
Mitchell — she has a Star Trek novel out now — and 
some other people. We got together every Tuesday 
night, and pretty soon those who were determined to 
actually sell something scared off everybody else, and it 
was just the core four members, Lori, Steve, Dean, and 
me. We all took stories to the Norwescon short-story 
workshop. That was a really rude awakening, because 
all the pros got together and started talking about 
the people who submitted stories and said, “These are 
really wretched stories. What do we tell these people? 
Do we want to tell them how to fix these stories or how 
to write in general?” Lori and I were in the workshop 
where they put the worst stories. 

I stumbled across one of these professionals, Dick 



Keames, when he was in the hall talking to someone; 
and when he found out that I was in that workshop, he 
said, “What do you want me to tell you?” and he gave 
me a choice: “Fix the story, or learn how to write.” I said, 
“Well, I guess I want you to tell me how to fix the story.” 
It was like he had a bet with someone else, and they’d 
said I’d rather learn how to fix one story than learn how 
to write. 

But in any case, he and George Guthridge and J.T. 
Stewart came in and they’d decided they were going to 
tell us how to write. So they told us the Scott Meredith 
seven-point plot outline, which I had never heard 
before: things like, you have a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, and specific things happen in each part. I had 
never heard that before, but a little light went on. Also, 
they workshopped my story, and I felt terribly wounded 
and then I was riding home — it’s a seven or eight hour 
drive from Seattle back to Moscow — and I started 
getting madder and madder and madder! I decided I was 
going to fix that story and I was going to sell it and I was 
going to prove something to those guys. 

So I went home and I thought about the seven-point 
plot outline and I remembered all the things they’d told 
me in critique and I fixed the story and I sent it off to 
Asimov’s and they bought it. It’s the only time I’ve ever 
sold anything to Asimov ’s. 

That was my second sale. Then Dean and I decided we 
wanted to go to the Clarion Writers’ Workshop and find 
out more, so we both went that summer. We learned a 
lot. That, basically, is how I got started. 

WT: You are one of the clearest examples of someone 
who emerged through writing workshops. There are 
professional writers who hold that workshops are a bad 
idea and you’ll come out as part of a group-mind. You’ve 
heard all this, but obviously it’s not true. Possibly you’re 
uniquely situated to tell us why. 

Hoffman: I’ve heard that when people go to Clarion 
they all come out homogenized and they all write the 
same things. I haven’t experienced this. I read things by 
various Clarion graduates and none of them seem alike 
to me. I think people take their individuality into it and 
they get whatever they can out of it. When I was there, 
I heard completely different things than what Dean 
heard, even though we heard the same speeches. We 
were each picking up what we were ready to hear and 
ignoring the rest, which didn’t apply to us at that point. 
People pull out of these experiences what they’re ready 
to work with. I took a lot of notes, too. If I go back and 
look at my notes, I find things I can understand now 
that I wasn’t ready to incorporate at that time. 

As far as what makes me different, I don’t know. I 
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think that what I want to read in a story is different 
from what I find in books. So that’s the kind of story I 
try to write. 

WT: I suppose it’s hard to qualify what makes a typical 
Nina Hoffman story. Well, they’re usually short, and 
they usually involve somebody in a psychologically odd 
situation — such as the one Weird Tales® ran about the 
woman visited by the ghost of her future self which tells 
her to kill herself — 

Hoffman: Not quite like that — 

WT: It sort of starts that way — which only proves my 
point. How would you describe a typical Nina Hoffman 
story? 

Hoffman: I’m interested in people who are under 
pressure. I am interested in writing about people I like, 
that I’m intrigued by. I’ve gone through a long process. 
When I started writing, before I knew how to put a story 
together, I’d just think of some character. I’d think, this 
person is really neat. I really want to find out what he 
does. Let’s put her in a haunted house. Let’s have him 
walk down the street because I really want to find out 
what he’ll do. She’s so much neater than I am. 

That was a lot of it. I’d make up these people who were 
smarter. They were braver; they were stronger; they 
could do all these really neat, magical things. Then I’d 
try to figure out how they would respond in all these 
situations that I would be scared of. 

That’s really evolved a lot. I still have this whole 
stream of writing that I just write for my own pleasure, 
and it will never see the light of day. But when I’m trying 
to create something that will work for other people, I 
start with a person with a problem. This goes back to 
that Scott Meredith seven-point plot outline. But I want 
them to be people I’d like to spend some time with, so I 
can write about them and really figure out what 
happens to them next. At the same time I may have an 
idea I want to think about. I wrote this really weird story 
about abortion called “Life Sentences,” which is in The 
Year’s Best Horror this year. It was a matter of What do 
I really feel about this whole topic ? I use stories to 
explore issues. I want to find out what they might mean 
to me. 

A lot of the time the material is coming from some 
place I don’t understand. It’s from another source that 
I think of as beyond me. I ask the question. I put it out 
and get the answer back. 

It’s a weird process. It does start out with character- 
with-problem, then a situation, but then, if I can’t figure 
out what’s going to happen next, I take a nap, and 
usually when I wake up, I think, Yeah, the next step is — 
Or, I he in bed thinking, Well, let me consider these 
characters some more. Who are they ? Where do they come 
from? How would I really feel if I were in that situation? 

I like to explore people. I don’t know if they’re very 
realistic people, but they’re intriguing to me. 

WT: Are these characters aspects of yourself? I 
should think that, considering how many stories you’ve 
written, you would either have to deliberately make this 
character different from that one, or else the cast would 
go into reruns very quickly. 

Hoffman: [Laughs.] What do you think? 

WT: I think there must be an element of deliberate 
artifice in this. Is the presence or absence of such artifice 



the difference between what you write for yourself and 
what you write for the public? 

Hoffman: I can tell you one thing. I came from a 
family which had seven kids. There was also a house- 
keeper and her daughter. So I came from a big 
household. Now this is one thing that I tend to do over 
and over again — you haven’t seen this because it’s the 
stuff I haven’t sub mi tted yet — but I’d write about this 
big house full of people, not consciously based on my 
family. I have several of these “households.” In one of 
my novels, which I’ve got to rewrite before I can sell it, 
there is a whole community of really weird, magical 
people, and there’s a town with all these interrelation- 
ships. I like to have a whole bunch of people who have 
to relate to each other on a family level. Then the 
characters get out and have little stories about them- 
selves. 

That’s where “Exact Change” came from, for in- 
stance. Those are two characters from some big, central 
thing that I wrote for myself. 

The story “Little Once” that was in Weird Tales® — 
that’s the origin story for a character I know as a 
grownup, that creepy, monster guy. He’s in other stories. 
So all these things connect. In the “Ceciley in the 
Supermarket” story, Ceciley is the one who married the 
guy who was a baby in “Little Once.” 

So, if anyone ever does a concordance, or if I do, all 
these things connect on another level. All these groups 
of people I have been m akin g up since I was twelve years 
old are actually creeping out into the world in the form 
of these stories. 

As far as how they’re different from each other, I think 
I observed a lot of people interacting on a lot of really 
weird, dysfunctional levels while I was growing up. I 
think that comes through in the fiction too. 

WT: There are three theories of the origin of authors. 
One is that they are bom that way; another, that they 
are made — they acquire authorship through training 
— and a third is that they’re bent. 

Hoffman: I think bent has a lot to do with it. I wonder 
about this because I see my siblings being very creative 
also. I think we had a hard time growing up, but the 
pressure and the environment led us to take these 
channels to expressing ourselves. 

WT: If you’re sufficiently famous one day, will the 
public ever see that submerged mass of stories — the 
rest of the iceberg, rather than the tip you’ve been 
showing us? 

Hoffman: It’s gotten lately so that I write a bunch of 
novellas and I show them to people I know, and they 
really like them. The response I’ve gotten has been 
really positive, so I’m getting less and less afraid to show 
the stuff that’s close to my heart. 

I think that when I write stuff now, the result does 
come out closer to something that’s marketable, just 
because that’s the way I’ve been working for the past 
nine years. 

But I don’t think I’ll ever show people the teenage 
stuff where I didn’t have any idea what a story is. Wait 
till I’m dead. 

WT: Surely the ones closest to your heart are the ones 
which will cany the most conviction and therefore have 
the most emotional power. 
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Hoffman: Yes, I think that’s true. I think things are 
working out now so I can give the heart stories out to 
the world, if the world is interested. 

WT: One major element in these stories is obviously 
the autobiographical. But what is the function of the 
fantastic element? 

Hoffman: The fantastic element keeps me from 
getting bored. It provides a spin that I suspect couldn’t 
exist in real life, so I can keep playing with things. It’s 
also a matter of asking for answers from my own mind. 
The stories teach me. I don’t know what’s going to 
happen ahead of time, though I may have a vague, 
cloudy idea of how the whole shape of the story will be. 
I write them to find out what happens next. The 
fantastic gives me whole other areas of play. It’s a way 
to examine things. It gives me a tool. 

WT: Which isn’t there in literal realism. 

Hoffman: When I contemplate writing something 
mimetic, based on what I perceive life to be, I just get 
bored from the start. I think about writing in other 
genres, and I never do, at least I haven’t so far. 

WT: To get back to the idea of artifice, there is 
something in fiction which is deliberately made up. This 
is how we distinguish between fiction and folklore. 
Folklore lacks the element of deliberate invention, and 
so a folk tale only seems fantastic to people who don’t 
come from the same cultural background. In a fantasy, 
as opposed to a folk tale, there’s an agreement between 
the author and the reader that this is a made-up story. 
So, a story, any story, requires a self-conscious and 
deliberately artificial element to it. Possibly this is what 
was lacking in the ones you were writing as a teenager. 
So, for you, now, what is the degree of deliberately 
making it up, as opposed to the degree of genuine 
feeling? 

Hoffman: One of the things I have learned to do is to 
supply tension. I used to hate to do anything mean to 
my characters. I didn’t want to afflict them in any 
fashion. I wanted them to be safe, because I liked them 
a lot. What I’ve learned is that tension is what pulls 
the reader through, that people who are in trouble are 
very intriguing. The reader is looking to see if the 
characters will survive various weird experiences. 
Somehow that gives us information we need. That’s why 
a story gets read all the way through. You’re reading to 
find out if these people will survive, if these people will 
solve their problem or gain their goal. That’s something 
I had to learn in order to sell stuff. 

WT: It sounds like something they shunned in the 
college courses, the p-word, plot. 

Hoffman: [Laughs.] I don’t think I had any college 
courses that were quite that weird. I went to Santa 
Barbara City College and they were a little more 
practical than that. But they didn’t really know how to 
communicate about it. 

WT: Perhaps this was because, unlike the writing 
workshops, the college writing courses were not actually 
taught by writers. 

Hoffman: They weren’t taught by writers, and 
se lling stuff for money was not something that most 
people thought was a good idea at that time. We didn’t 
even talk about sending things in the mail. We’d just 
turn things in and read them and talk about them. 



WT: Do you still participate in workshops? A usual 
result is they leave you with a desire to teach. 

Hoffman: I go to a weekly workshop every other 
week. There’s a workshop in Eugene, Oregon, that’s 
been running since 1987, and I drop in there. I don’t 
usually turn stories in because I discovered later in my 
workshopping career that when I would turn stories in, 
I would hear them critiqued and then I’d take the stories 
home and put them in a drawer. So that wasn’t working 
for me. I started realizing that the stories I didn’t 
workshop were the ones I’d rewrite and send out. And 
they’d sell, or a lot of them did anyway. 

So workshops stopped being valuable to me. But I do 
participate in workshops at conventions because I feel 
that I know the pitfalls, that I can tell people some basic 
things which will help them. I do like to teach. 

WT: Do you think workshops will benefit all new 
writers, or are there people who, while they may have 
talent, just don’t belong there? 

Hoffman: The second. I think workshops work for 
some people and not for others. It really depends on 
your temperament. 

WT: How much reading in fantasy fiction did you do 
before you started writing? Did you have a solid 
background in the field? 

Hoffman: I read a lot of science fiction. I started 
going to the library a lot when I was a child. I got 
wonderful stuff there, Andre Norton, Alan Nourse, 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. I read some Robert Heinlein, not 
that early -on, but a lot of great stuff for kids. So I read 
all the stuff in the children’s section of the library, and 
then I started reading grown-up books. I read all the 
science fiction I could find, and I read fantasy. I was 
reading five books a week. 

But the more I started to write, the less SF I was 
reading. I don’t know why that is, but when I would go 
to read something to relax I would read something a 
little less challenging than science fiction. I’d want to 
find something that didn’t demand anything. 

I still read a lot in the Young Adult field, because I 
think there is a lot of exciting writing going on there. 
That doesn’t deter me the same way that the challenge 
of science fiction does now. 

WT: What are your tastes in horror fiction? 

Hoffman: I don’t read horror very much. I talked to 
Kim Antieau about this. She doesn’t read horror either. 
She writes a lot of it. We seem to have horrific things to 
say. 

WT: Therefore you’re not writing in the genre just 
because it’s commercially hot. There are people who just 
sit down and say, “Well, horror is selling now, so I’ll write 
horror.” Usually the result is a formulaic imitation of 
Stephen King. You know, there’s this small town which 
is menaced by a Thing, but only the kids know about it, 
and the parents don’t believe them, so after several 
bloody deaths the kids have to confront the Thing on 
their own . . . 

Hoffman: Actually, Dean Smith and I tried to figure 
out how to write Minute Mysteries for Women’s World. 
It was like fifteen hundred words, five hundred bucks; 
it sounded great, so we’d sit around and try to figure out 
how to write them. We’d write them and send them off, 
and sometimes they’d come back with a little “Sorry” on 
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the bottom of the form, but we just couldn’t get the 
formula down. That’s the closest I’ve come to trying to 
write to a particular formula. Usually I just have to write 
what’s bugging me at the time. 

But I also think that the fiction I’ve written that’s 
appeared isn’t generally a clear reflection of what I’ve 
written because I’ve also written a lot of stuff that didn’t 
sell or that I never sent out. I have a lot more fantasy in 
my files than I do horror. The horror is the stuff that 
sells right away. The more spooked I am by it, the more 
icky I think it is, the sooner it sells. 

WT: I should think that you have two contradictory 
impulses at this point: one to read up on horror fiction 
to see what everybody else is doing, and another not to 
read up on horror fiction, so you’ll avoid influences and 
remain unique. 

Hoffman: Somewhere in the middle. There are some 
books I’d really like to read in the horror field. I read 
some Stephen King. I have read some VC. Andrews, but 
they had this weird, icky fascination that I don’t like to 
see in myself. I’m creepily fascinated by the books, but I 
hate the fact that I like them and I’m just not going to 
read them anymore. 

I would like to read the Dell Abyss line. I have some of 
those books at home and I’d like to see what Jeanne 
Cavelos is doing. That looks intriguing. I’ve read some 
Steve Rasnic Tern short stories that I find just incredi- 
ble. The stuff that we’re publishing at Pulphouse I 
usually typeset or proofread, and there’s a lot of horror 
stories there that I find fascinating. 

WT: How about your novels? You’ve mentioned 
writing novels. Have any been sold or published? 

Hoffman: I haven’t published any books except two 
collections of short stories so far. I have some novels 
with my agent. I have one big fat book and seven or eight 
novellas. One of the novellas is under consideration with 
an editor at this point. I don’t know if I’ve sold it or not. 
The rest of them need work, but I’ll be getting them out 
pretty soon. 

WT: Are you thinking more in terms of what you have 
to do to further your career at this point? 

Hoffman: As much as I try to think about that, it 
doesn’t seem very natural to me. It feels like nice things 
are happening. I don’t feel like I have to go out and 
agitate for them. They just seem to happen. 

WT: Can you think of any incident in your life which 
influenced your fiction and made you turn out this way? 

Hoffman: I grew up in Southern California, which is 
a very weird place to grow up. There are fads which 
sweep across the state like wildfire, and they change 
everybody around and then they are gone. You think 
that each one is going to be permanent, it’s going to be 
the final answer, and then something else comes along. 
So you can never trust what’s going on because you 
know subconsciously that the next thing that comes 
along will sweep it away. 

This is the way my mother lived. She would always be 
looking for answers and hoping that she would find 
something that would fix the family. 

In the late ’60s there was this thing called Co-counsel- 
ing. That’s when lay -people get together and one person 
is the listener and another is the person being coun- 
seled, an d they switch roles halfway through the 



session. This took over half my family. Suddenly they 
were doing this thing. There were all these guidelines. 
They’d go off to workshops and learn how to be 
co-counselors, and whenever they were upset about 
anything they’d run into the back bedroom, and one of 
them would cry and scream and rage for a while because 
they were discharging the negative emotion before it 
clouded their thinking. 

So I had two brothers and two parents and a couple 
of others who went off and underwent this process, and 
it seemed as if each went away as one person and came 
back as someone else. I was completely creeped out by 
this. It was part of wondering, What is reality ? 

WT: T his indeed is why reality is not all that certain 
in your fiction. 

Hoffman: [Laughs] That’s something you’ve noticed . 

. . ? This Invasion of the Body Snatchers type of thing — 
I think that’s a really basic fear, that people will come 
back as something else. You won’t recognize them and 
they won’t take care of you. Actually, Co-counseling had 
a very positive influence on my family because they got 
rid of a lot of behaviors that were destructive and 
menacing, but they were somebody else and I wasn’t 
used to them. 

WT: I suppose that’s why we’re all afraid of brainwash 
cults. 

Hoffman: I didn’t have that knowledge at the time. 
The Moonies weren’t around yet. But it was spooky. 

WT: The curious thing about horror fiction is, of 
course, that the more spooky and disturbing it is, the 
more we like it. 

Hoffman: I’ve wondered about that. I don’t under- 
stand why people ride on roller coasters. I hate them. I 
don’t understand why people scare themselves. I think 
there’s an adrenaline rush, some sort of high they get, 
but I don’t like it. 

WT: But you do it. 

Hoffman: I have theories about this. I read in the 
psychology field because I always want to figure out why 
people do what they do. There’s this whole thing about 
identifying with the oppressors. As a child I was 
terrified of horror movies. I’d have nightmares. But I’d 
sneak down and see them whenever I could, and I’d get 
my brothers in trouble because they let me watch horror 
movies. Then I’d go screaming to my mom and say, “My 
brother let me watch this movie.” Then I’d have horrible 
nightmares and my brothers would get in trouble. Still, 
I was fascinated by it. Then, when I grew up it was as if 
I were invoking my powers of darkness and scaring 
other people, as if I’m becoming this abuser or oppres- 
sor. That’s so buzz-word, but sometimes I think that’s 
what I’m doing. [Laughs] 

WT: It’s been suggested that horror fiction is a safe 
scare . You’re going to a place you couldn’t explore in real 
life, but in fiction, you can. 

Hoffman: I like that theory too. I heard Steve Barnes 
talk about that, where he pointed out that the audi- 
ence goes to the horror movie and they scream, “ Don’t 
go in there! Don’t separate! Turn on the lights!” But the 
characters are always too stupid ... so we all know we’d 
do better. 

WT. I would suggest that we’re not actually scared by 
movies like that because they’re so stupid. The ones that 
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actually scare us are the ones which are genuinely 
intelligent, like The Haunting or some of the better Val 
Lewton films. 

Hoffman: The original Night of the Living Dead is 
like that. The people are all real. They all have their own 
agendas, but they band together and try to work things 
out. I found that one terrifying and extremely well- 
crafted. 

WT: Have you ever come up with a story which is 
either too frightening to write or too frightening to 
publish? 

Hoffman: I tried to write a horror novel. It turned out 
to be so creepy that ... it became a novella. It’s under 
consideration right now. I’ll be very curious to see how 
people respond to it if it does come out. It’s all the 
horrible things I could think of. Maybe there are deeper 
depths of terror, but I haven’t gotten there yet. 

WT: It may be like Co-counseling, only you’re doing it 
with yourself. 

Hoffman: I do believe that’s true. These things are 
helping me solve my own problems. My mother used to 
be veiy upset. She said, “Don’t showyour therapy to the 
world.” But if the response I get from people is that it 
works for them, then it’s all right. 

WT: Does other people’s “therapy” in their fiction 
work for you? If you come away from the story with 
some greater understanding, then it must have worked 
for you. 

Hoffman: There is a Susan Palwick story I’ve read 
that was really great. It’s about a mother trying to take 
care of her kid on one of those days when everything is 
going wrong, and the puppy’s barking and everything 
like that. You wonder why do mothers put up with this 
stuff. 

Ultimately in the story you don’t know, but I just 
thought it was so amazing to see her put that on the 
page. It’s so true. 

Then there’s a Steve Rasnic Tern story that’s going to 
come out in an issue of Pulphouse. It’s about this man 
writing these stories he doesn’t dare show his children. 
They’re all based on fairy tales, but they’re all creepy. It 
raises the basic question of How do we take care of our 
children ? That intrigues me a lot. 

And there is some David Bunch stuff. He did some 
completely creepy stories for literary magazines in the 
’60s, and we’re doing reprints of those. They’re com- 
pletely awful, but they’re very good, and they make me 
think. 

WT: They also make you feel. It seems to me that 
making you feel comes first. Thinking comes later. But 
if you aren’t emotionally moved by the story, no amount 
of message or thought-content will keep the reader 
interested. Any story you remember is a matter of how 
you felt when you read it. 

Hoffman: I think that’s true. If the story makes 
you feel, you turn it into a memory which is part of 



your internal works. The stories that made me feel I 
remember more often. They come up in various situa- 
tions. They come back. They haunt me. 

WT: Do you ever write as exorcism, so that something 
which haunts you will stop haunting you, now that it’s 
on the page? 

Hoffman: Yes, I do. I write because something 
won’t leave me alone, because it just keeps manifest- 
ing itself whether I want it to or not. There are all 
these things I’ve written when I didn’t know why, and 
finally I’d figure out that there was this stuff going on 
and I was trying to deal with it. This is the best way I 
know to deal with it. Things terrify me and they shock 
me. I keep working on ways I can believe people 
operate, the most charitable way I can believe. 

I read Alice Miller’s books. She wrote one on why 
Hitler turned out the way he did, For Your Own Good. 
For me it helped explain why people go on doing these 
things. 

WT: What are you writing now or do you plan to be 
writing in the near future? 

Hoffman: I’ve finished a collaboration on a young- 
adult novel with Tad Williams. It’s going to come out 
from Atheneum, we hope, sometime this year. I intend 
to rewrite my novellas and novels and get them into a 
shape where they’re ready for an editor to look at. We’ll 
see where that goes. I want to write more books. I want 
to write more short stories. It’s not a very clear picture, 
but I do know that I’ve set my schedule so I have a couple 
days a week to write. I’ve been trying that for about a 
month and it’s really working. 

WT: Let’s tell the readers where they can find your 
stories. 

Hoffman: I’ve had a lot of work in Pulphouse. I’ve 
had stories in Weird Tales®, of course. I’ve had stories 
in Amazing Stories in the small, digest form. I’ve also 
been in Charles L. Grant’s anthologies and several 
others. 

I suppose if I have any secret agenda in writing it’s 
that once in a while I think I have a clue about how 
people work, and I want to let others know. I wrote this 
story called “Waiting for the Hunger,” which appeared 
in Charles L. Grant’s Doom City. It was about a vampire 
with an eating disorder. She’s a binge-eater and she 
can’t stop. She needs to find help because she hates 
doing what she’s doing. That was a product of an 
experience I had, where I went to a hospital for people 
with eating disorders. I went through the program 
there, and it was really great information. I just wanted 
to be able to give that to people. 

WT: To some extent, a didactic agenda. 

Hoffman: I hate terms like that because I don’t like 
reading polemics. I don’t want to get in anybody’s face, 
but I hope the underlying message is hope, empower- 
ment, that people can take charge of their own lives. 

WT: Thanks, Nina. Q 
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The Ray Heywood Story has been told so many times 
in some form or another, it is now one of those 
supernatural legends that bear comparison with the 
Marie Celeste or the Flying Dutchman. Of course, the 
factual foundation on which the legend stands is very 
frail indeed, and lam certain there is no more than one 
person alive today (now that my beloved wife has 
passed over) who is in a position to relate the true 
story. 

That one person is me. 

So I place not so flexible fingers to typewriter keys, 
while offering up a prayer that my brain is still capable 
of marshalling facts, rebuilding the memory of a world 
that we young blades found after surviving the most 
terrible war in history, and temporarily raising the 
dead from their graves to bear testimony to what I am 
about to relate. 

But I must wander a little further back into the 
mists of time. Ray Heywood was my platoon sergeant. 
May I stress that the relationship which exists be- 
tween platoon sergeant and platoon commander, de- 
spite the mighty gulf that separates non from commis- 
sioned officers, is a close one. Once the battalion goes 
into action, even more so, for something under an 
ounce of lead could remove a second lieutenant from 
the scene and elevate the sergeant to his place. 

Heywood was one of those fortunate beings who are 
blessed not only with a magnificent body, handsome 
face, and able brain, but also with that mysterious 
extra we call charm, which usually meant that at least 
ninety-five percent of his fellow beings were prepared 
to lean over backwards to please him. 

He had a mass of golden curls and large blue eyes 
that always seemed alight with a good-natured, 
slightly mischievous twinkle. When anyone displeased 
him, that light slowly died and was replaced by a 
baleful glare. Then strong men trembled. But I never 
knew him to raise his voice or place any man on a 
charge. 

Me he managed with respectful firmness. In fact 
looking back I now realise that most of his soft voice 
“suggestions” were only saved from being interpreted 
as “orders” by a few well-placed sirs. Frankly I was 
extremely grateful for any suggestions or orders he 
cared to issue, for they all paid off, and I am pretty 
certain that without him, I would have dropped any 
number of clangers, that could have resulted in the loss 
of men’s lives. 

Then VE day came, to be followed three months later 
by VJ day, and all of us came to realise that we had 
come through alive and intact, and there was no reason 
to suppose we would not remain that way until the old 
man with the scythe came to pay us a personal visit. 
Frankly I couldn’t believe my luck and continued to 
regard each new day as an unmerited bonus for a very 
long time. Ray Heywood entertained no such qualms. 

Even when the mortar bombs were whistling down 
on us in front of Caen, I heard him declare that the one 
with his number on it would never be made. “I will 
never be killed by bullet or shell,” he told me with all 
seriousness. “I will outlive this war.” 

“How can you be certain?” I asked. 



He shrugged. “One just knows these things. At least 
I do.” 

In March 1946 the battalion, after a rip-roaring 
party, was disbanded; and its component parts went 
their various ways, in the majority of cases never to 
meet again. 

But former platoon sergeant Heywood gave former 
lieutenant Mansfield a job. 

I had always assumed that his family were well- 
heeled, for he often spoke about an uncle who appeared 
to own vast estates in the north of England, but I was 
quite unprepared to discover what a big shot he was 
himself. He made no bones about offering his one-time 
superior officer a job; in fact his letter emphasised — 
tactfully — our changed relationship. 

Dear Philip, 

I hope you don’t mind my using your first name, 
but Mr Mansfield sounds too formal and is apt to 
remind us both of times every sensible person 
wants to forget. I bumped into Frenshaw the other 
day, who not only gave me your address, but the 
news that you are at rather a loose end these days. 

I wonder — would you care to join my lot up 
here? Did I ever tell you that my family more or 
less own Heywood Motors? Anyway your one time 
square basher has been clobbered with the job of 
managing director. Why? Heavens above knows, 
unless it be that I own more voting shares than the 
rest of the mob. 

Anyway, how would you like to be my PR man? 
Not a bad old number, selling the company image 
to the press, throwing the odd cocktail party — 
should be up your street, and we won’t fall out 
about salary. 

If agreeable ring the above number any time 
after six. We can then arrange for you to spend 
some time at the family pile and get to luiow 
everyone. 

Hope to hear from you soon. Ray. 

As being “at rather a loose end” meant being jobless 
and near broke, it did not take me long to swallow 
whatever driblet of pride I still retained and ring Ray 
Heywood at the number indicated on his heavily 
embossed notepaper. I was greatly impressed by 
hearing what had to be the butler announce “Heywood 
Residence,” then after I had given my name and stated 
my need to speak to Mr Raymond Heywood, was rather 
flattened by: “I will ascertain if Mr Heywood is at 
home.” 

The ensuing silence was interposed by clicks and 
harsh breathing sounds, terminated by that respectful 
but arrogant voice, saying, “You are through now, sir.” 

Ray Heywood’s voice throbbed with charm, if I may 
be permitted such an expression, while it also radiated 
the same gentle authority, that in all probability 
marked the change in Charles II after he had re- 
mounted the throne of his ancestors. 

“How marvelous of you to call, my dear old sir. I have 
been hoping so much that you would. And of course . . . 
But I’m not allowing you to get a word in edgeways. Be 
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on CO’s orders. Please say your piece. Are you taking 
up my offer? Coming down this week-end?” 

I said: “I would most certainly like to discuss the 
matter with you.” 

“Absolutely splendid. You must allow me to lay on 
transport. Expect a vehicle around fourteen hundred 
hours on Friday. Your place is just off Bayswater Road, 
isn’t it? Great. I really am looking forward to seeing 
you again. Bye now.” 

And he hung up. My contribution to the conversation 
had been eleven words. 

An ancient but stately Rolls collected me on time the 
following Friday, and I sat dead centre on the back 
seat, where lulled by the gentle purr of the engine, I 
soon fell asleep. I was awakened by a gentle nudge and 
a gust of cool air. The chauffeur had the off-side door 
open and was leaning in. 

“The County Hotel, sir. Mr Heywood has arranged 
for dinner to be served for you here, sir.” 

I just managed to stifle a: “Good God!” and replace it 
with, “Right. I see. And what about you?” 

He gave me the suspicion of a smile. “I am provided 
for, sir.” 

“Dinner” proved to be whatever I chose from an 
extensive menu, and I decided that if my late platoon 
sergeant could afford to send a ruddy great car two 
hundred miles to fetch me, a thumping great bill for 
dinner would not do him any great harm. So I went the 
whole hog. Gin and tonic, starters, grilled fdlet steak 
served with asparagus, button mushrooms, and baked 
potatoes; all washed down by a bottle of Roederer ’28. 
Rum-baba and liqueurs followed. And not a food ration 
coupon in sight. Those who could afford to eat out did 
not worry about such things. 

By the time I again entered the car the world in 
general had assumed a rosy hue, and I was not all that 
steady on my feet. Needless to say I had sunk into a 
deep sleep before we had progressed another mile. 

When I next surfaced the hands of my watch pointed 
to a quarter to nine, and the car stood before an 
imposing flight of steps that marked the front entrance 
to a strange house. 

Heywood Manor was not an old house; in fact it was 
very new and hideous to behold. Imagine a Hollywood 
producer’s idea of a Tudor Castle built of red brick, 
with a few Plantagenet bastions thrown in for good 
measure. Then add the flight of black marble steps 
that terminated in a colonnaded porch. 

If the exterior was eye-catching, the interior can only 
be described as mind-boggling. A hall lined with white 
pine panelling; an immense cast-iron brazier, seem- 
ingly packed solid with artificial, electric logs; suits of 
oxidized-brass armour; while man-made fibre mats 
littered the highly-polished floor, waiting to up-end the 
unwary visitor. 

Ray received me in what was supposed to be an early 
Elizabethan study, shook me firmly by the hand, then 
pulled a flute-backed chair towards a huge dog- ironed 
fireplace where real logs spluttered cheerfully. 

“Scotch was always your poison, dear old sir, as I 
remember. Help yourself from the small table on your 
left. Don’t be put off by this awful house. My Grandfa- 



ther’s idea and we his descendants have been shoulder- 
ing the blame ever since. By the way — I do hope the 
County gave you an at least passable dinner.” 

“Fine,” I replied, then raised a hand when he 
displayed distinct signs of continuing a one-sided 
conversation. “May I please ask you one or two 
questions?” 

The slow, well-remembered charming smile lit his 
face. “Which is a nice way of telling me I talk too much. 
Fire away — anything at all.” 

“Please tell me — why on earth did you enlist as a 
ranker in a not very distinguished infantry regiment 
and content yourself with the rank of sergeant? 
Frankly in your shoes I’d have dodged the services 
altogether and remained at home to run the family 
business. Yours was surely a reserved occupation?” 

He half filled a whisky glass and added a splash of 
soda, which reminded me that I had never seen him 
drink anything stronger than shandy-gaff when he 
was in the battalion; then he chuckled. 

“Frankly, running a bloody great show like Heywood 
Motors didn’t appeal to me. Still doesn’t. I suspect 
there’s a touch of Lawrence of Arabia in me; I get a kick 
out of being ordered around. The war enabled me, at 
least for a time, to indulge this kinky trait, until some 
bloody company commander decided I was equipped to 
shoulder responsibility. I let them edge me up to 
sergeant, but I refused to go any further. Apart from 
anything else accepting a commission in wartime is a 
dodgy business. It’s a well-known fact that the sniper 
always goes for the chap with a pip on his shoulder.” 
“You pulled me out of one or two messes,” I pointed 
out. 

He smiled again. “Well, to be honest, there was a 
kind of helplessness about you that sort of twanged me 
heart strings. In fact, the thought of you stranded to 
fend for yourself in Civvy Street rather haunted me. 
That’s why I took the trouble to find out where you 
were and what you were doing.” 

“Not very flattering,” I objected. 

“But, dear old sir, you have a gift beyond price. You 
bring out the best in everyone. It becomes a pleasure to 
help you. But you must be worn out. Let me show you 
to your room. There you can freshen up, then — if it so 
pleases you — join the family in the large drawing- 
room. Not in the least frightening, I do assure you. Just 
a wee bit pathetic.” 

He jumped up — there seemed to be more nervous 
energy than I remembered — placed a hand on my 
shoulder, and gently propelled me out of the room and 
across the atrocious hall and up a flight of stairs. My 
room was actually equipped with a four-poster bed that 
could be shut in when thick tapestry curtains were 
closed; and several electric lamps had been made to 
look like guttering candles in green enamel candle- 
sticks. At least the bathroom, which was situated to 
the left of ’the fraudulent Tudor fireplace, did not 
pretend to be other than it was, a fact that Ray was not 
slow to stress. 

“Grandfather never took a bath; didn’t believe in 
them, so all bathrooms are fairly recent extras. But, 
take your time. If you want anything — ring for it. The 
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kitchens are manned practically round the clock and 
can cater for most tastes. The three main meals — 
breakfast 8:30, lunch 13:30, and dinner 18:30 — are 
served in the dining-room. If for any reason you’re late 
for any of ’em, not to worry. OK? No rationing worries 
here.” 

I nodded, then managed to conjure up a “Yes.” 

“Fine. See you in the large drawing-room — second 
door on the left, as you leave the staircase — when 
you’re good and ready.” 

I took him at his word and soaked in the bath for at 
least half an hour, while pondering on the peacetime 
edition of Roy Heywood. The charm was still there, if 
more flamboyant than formerly, but the man seemed 
to be harder, more artificial, showing signs of strain. I 
could understand that running a vast business would 
most likely result in a personality change. 

But the question slid across my brain as I chased an 
errant bar of soap under pink-tinted water: had I ever 
known Ray Heywood? Charm is nothing more than a 
pleasant veil that could well be hiding a far from 
pleasant character; and I had so admired the sergeant, 
I was fully prepared to accept him on face value. Come 
to think of it — we were all acting a role during the war. 
Mainly that of a coward pretending to be brave. 

I dressed and went downstairs. 

The large drawing-room lived up to its name, 
creating the impression that a small electric car would 
not have been out of place to convey the visitor from 
one wall to another. However the fifteen people present 
had arranged their chairs in a neat half-circle, thus 
permitting Ray Heywood an unimpeded view of each 
face from his position a little to the front, where he 
reclined in an item of furniture that bore a passing 
resemblance to a throne. 

He did not get up, but waved to me when I entered 
the room. 

“There you are, dear old sir! Look here, one of you — 
Anne, you’re the youngest, drag a chair into line.” An 
extremely pretty girl with a mass of blonde hair did as 
she was bid, but before I could be seated, Ray again 
raised his voice. ‘This is Philip Mansfield, who used to 
be my platoon commander. Now he’s going to do a 
really first-class job as my PR man. It’s damned silly 
my introducing you to this lot. You’ll never remember 
their names. Anne of course you won’t forget; and 
Uncle George, who has a glass growing out of his right 
hand, sort of sticks in the memory, but the rest will 
make themselves known when needful. Have you 
settled in?” 

I nodded more than necessary. “Indeed yes. Very 
nice.” 

“Great. If you want a drink just raise the right hand. 
A being will glide out of the shadows and minister to 
your needs.” 

And by turning my head I saw that there was a man 
attired in a white tunic and black trousers, standing by 
a cocktail bar, who presumably was keeping a watch- 
ing brief for any raised hands. The consideration for 
creature comfort was so elaborate in this house as to be 
ridiculous. 

A small man with snow-white hair and bright blue 



eyes, which were magnified by rimless glasses, cleared 
his throat before speaking. 

“We have a perfectly adequate PR department, R.H. 
Frankly I’m rather at a loss to see where Mr Mansfield 
is going to fit in.” 

“Philip, my dear Charles, will be my personal 
representative,” Ray said quietly. “He will be answer- 
able only to me.” 

Charles — at least three of them now could be 
identified — created a bleak smile. “Are we to 
understand Mr Mansfield’s task will be to publicise 
your image? Glorify Raymond Heywood?” 

Ray laughed gently, and I could swear his eyes 
glittered with malicious amusement. “Good heavens 
no! As you should know I dread publicity as does the 
snowflake the rising sun. But it so happens that I have 
a few ideas of my own that I would like to toss around, 
and prefer not to put them through the normal 
channel.” 

Charles tilted his head and addressed the ceiling. 
“As does the snowflake the rising sun. I must remem- 
ber that one.” 

“Herewith I give you the copyright,” Ray said 
gravely. “You may sell it for what it will fetch.” He 
turned his head and directed a sardonic smile at a thin 
young man with a large nose. “Rodney, I understand 
that you have been criticising my practice of testing 
Saturn on the Switch-Back.” 

Rodney — were they all Heywoods? — assumed an 
angry expression. 

“It’s a damned silly thing for the chairman and 
managing director to do. Particularly the way you do 
it. Weatherby says you took Saturn up to one hundred 
and eighty-three yesterday. You know the Switch- 
Back needs resurfacing. I’ve nothing against you 
killing yourself, but the Saturn is an expensive piece of 
machinery, and I’d hate to see it go up in flames.” 

Ray Heywood nodded with apparent approval. “I do 
respect good honest hate. Fear not for the expensive 
piece of machinery. It is well-insured. So is your 
chairman and managing director. Apart from which 
the engine talks to me. I will know if it’s been 
monkeyed with.” 

Rodney growled something that sounded like 
“Bloody mad,” and Anne Heywood laid a hand on my 
arm. 

“I expect you’re wondering what this is all about.” 

I nodded, aware that several other voices had 
started what promised to be a first-class row, and Ray 
was sitting silent, his face lit by the well-remembered 
charming smile. 

Anne spoke softly in my left ear. “Let’s leave them to 
it and take a seat at the cocktail bar and have a 
well-deserved drink.” 

“An excellent idea.” 

We left the gesticulating, arguing half-circle and, 
clambering up onto tall stools, ordered gin and tonics, 
which the man in the white tunic served, before taking 
up a position some six feet away, to continue his watch 
for raised hands. 

Anne began to explain the situation. “That lot can be 
loosely described as family. Uncles, cousins, and 
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what-have-you. I’m Ray’s second cousin; my father, 
who was his first, got himself and my mother killed in 
an air raid. I hope that’s clear. The point is, all of us 
own shares in Heywood Motors, some more than 
others, but Ray has controlling interest. Is that right? 
His grandfather left him over fifty-one percent of all 
voting shares, which means whatever he says goes. 
Now Rodney, Uncle Charles, and quite a few of the 
others hate him like poison.” 

I said, “I can hardly believe that. A less hatable man 
you will never meet.” 

She nodded. “I know what you mean. That famous 
charm. But when money and power are involved, 
charm does not always work. Also, I think that Cousin 
Ray gets a kick out of making some people hate him. 
He torments Rodney until the poor boy is glassy-eyed 
with shame and rage. And he does it — I know this 
sounds mad — so charmingly, Uncle Charles said it 
took him twenty minutes to realise he was being 
insulted.” 

“Why are they sitting in a half-circle?” I asked. 

“Ah! I wondered when you’d ask. This is a kind of 
unofficial board meeting. There’s one about once a 
week. Ray lets them blow off steam, then tells them 
what he intends to do. Real board meetings are very 
much cut-and-dried affairs.” 

“What about this business of driving a car at 
breakneck speed on the — what was it? — Switch- 
Back?” 

She widened her eyes and gripped my arm. “You 
know — that place is real scary. It’s just beyond 
Marston Wood. A real racing circuit. Grandfather 
Heywood built it. Both sides curve up into a fairly steep 
slope; and, way at the top, trees have grown and seem 
to be reaching down to grab the cars as they go past.” 
“Is it much used?” I asked. 

“You’ve heard Ray uses it to burn up the concrete 
with his favourite car — the Saturn. Otherwise a local 
racing club often ask permission to practise on it.” 

It was at this point the meeting (if it could be so 
called) broke up, and Ray made his way towards us. He 
raised Anne’s hand to his lips and did not release it 
afterwards. She blushed slightly and looked up at him 
from under long eyelashes. 

“I should imaging that my charming cousin has been 
putting you in the picture. Couldn’t have a better 
instructor. She has a woman’s love of gossip, married 
to an observant eye.” He released Anne’s hand and 
nodded to the barman. “Double on the rocks, Marvin. 
Come on you two, don’t let me drink alone.” 

Anne shook her head. “Will you excuse me, Ray? I 
feel worn out and would love an early night.” 

He did not look at her. “As you please. Sleep well, 
and may sexy dreams attend you.” 

I think she would have stayed had he made a point 
of it, but as he remained motionless, she backed away, 
gave me an almost inaudible good night, then turned 
and ran towards the door. Ray spoke again. 

“Would you love an early night as well?” 

I gave him a tactless reply. “As a humble employee, 
I can’t afford to.” 

His head jerked round, and I stared into glacial-blue 



eyes. “Don’t you dare say that again. You’re here 
because I need a friend at my back. A pack of hungry 
wolves are planning — are always planning damn 
them — to pull me down, and — blast my soul — I just 
can’t help baiting them.” 

“Who ran Heywood Motors during the war?” I asked, 
in an effort to divert him onto a less dramatic track. 

“Oh, the family headed by a couple of experts 
appointed by the War Office. We were making aero- 
plane engines, you understand. Now we’re back on 
peacetime production and, what is more, making a bid 
to lead our field, our potential is limitless. I’m in the hot 
seat. Everyone thinks they need me, but few want me.” 
“I’m sure that’s not true,” I said. “There’s bound to be 
friction in a family like yours, particularly when big 
business is involved. Greed and envy play Hell with 
finer feelings. But I cannot believe everyone actively 
dislikes you.” 

He began to laugh softly. “Good old sir! You only 
knew the sergeant who was enjoying a more than 
slightly dangerous holiday. Now I’m engaged in an 
only minutely less lethal war. And on occasion I’m 
forced to imitate the tiger. But you look worn out. Go 
to bed. Tomorrow, as Scarlett O’Hara so aptly re- 
marked, is another day. See you at breakfast.” 

He drained the glass which had been placed before 
him, slammed it down on the bar, then turned and 
walked quickly from the room. 

The entire family were seated round the breakfast 
table next morning, that is to say after they had served 
themselves from the long sideboard, where I found 
three kinds of oven-warm bread, coffee, tea and 
chocolate, devilled kidneys, bacon, eggs, and thin slices 
of liver. Two attentive footmen stood by to help the 
indecisive make a selection. I thought long live the 
black market. 

Ray sat at the top of the table, looking handsome, 
self-confident, and in an exceptionally good mood. The 
same could not be said for the majority of those who 
slumped in straight-backed, well-padded chairs and 
toyed with the excellent food. Uncle Charles (surpris- 
ing how that soubriquet seemed to suit him) gave me 
something akin to a glare when our glances met, 
Rodney looked as if he had had a rough night, while a 
fat man with a bald head sat with closed eyes, beating 
out a rapid tattoo with a spoon on the table. Fortu- 
nately Anne was seated on my left and quickly 
identified this impromptu musician. 

“That’s my second cousin, once removed — I think 
that’s right — Morris Heywood-Makepiece. He’s direc- 
tor in charge of design and knows he’s a genius. I 
should imagine he’s having creative pains right now. If 
you really want to cause some excitement, tap him on 
the shoulder and ask him to pass the salt.” 

“I wouldn’t dare. Who is that oldish-young man with 
thinning hair, on Mr. Heywood-Makepiece’s left?” 

She made a gurgling sound. “What an apt descrip- 
tion. He is oldish-young, isn’t he? That’s Morris’s son. 
He believes God speaks through his father’s mouth.” 
“Philip.” Ray Heywood’s voice made me look up. “I’ve 
a treat in store for you after breakfast. Meet me in the 
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hall at nine-thirty. OK?” 

“Right,” I said. 

“I know what the treat is,” Anne whispered, “and in 
your place I’d find an excuse to dodge it. He’s going to 
drive you round the Switch-Back at something like a 
hundred and fifty miles an hour.” 

I may have exclaimed: “Good God!” 

“Mind you,” Anne added, “he’s a great driver. I only 
went with him once, and watching him is really weird. 
He does seem to become part of the car, and there’s a 
kind of mad grin on his face. I was terrified, but 
somehow knew there was no way that car would crash 
with him at the wheel.” 

“I would appear to be in for an experience,” I 
murmured. 

Anne nodded. “I’d say yes to that. Take my tip, and 
don’t look at the speedometer or Ray. Either watch the 
road in front or close your eyes. Then maybe you’ll hear 
the engine talking. I did. Sometimes it purred like a 
contented cat; at others it seemed to be angry, but only 
in the way a woman is angry with a lover who takes 
her for granted.” 

I frowned and gave her an enquiring glance. “You’re 
not having me on?” 

Her blonde hair danced like wind-tormented corn 
when she shook her head. “No. I suppose it must have 
been the result of an over-excited imagination, but it 
seemed real enough at the time. Well, I guess you’d 
better go and get ready. Put on a thick pullover. There 
always seems to be a Hell of a wind blowing over the 
Switch-Back.” 

I took her advice and joined Ray in the hall some half 
an hour later wearing a polo-jersey and a thick sports 
jacket. He nodded his approval. 

“Take care of the outer man and the inner will take 
care of himself. Let’s get started. It’s quite a walk 
through the woods and . . . But of course you don’t 
know what’s in store. Or do you?” 

“A ride in your super motor car,” I suggested. 

“Of course you were sitting next to Anne, who 
appears to have taken a shine to you. Woman, thy 
name is frailty. Yes, I’m going to take you for a spin in 
Saturn, if, that is to say, you can trust yourself to the 
care of a maniac.” 

‘You have driven me in a jeep enough times,” I 
pointed out. 

“Ah! A jeep! A pussy cat. Riding a lion is a different 
matter. At least there’s no land mines on the Switch- 
Back.” 

We were walking through a sweet- smelling pine 
forest, with needles crunching beneath our feet, while 
from some distance off came the sound of a strange cry 
that must have been made by some bird, or maybe an 
animal, but in my disturbed state, I could have sworn 
it was my name being called by someone in deep 
distress. Ray did not appear to have heard it, for 
presently he said: 

“I doubt if Saturn will ever be put on the market. I 
keep adding, improving, until she’s more of a racing car 
than a family saloon. No respectable paterfamilias 
could possibly be turned loose with such a monster. Do 
you know she’ll edge a hundred and ninety if pressed. 



She doesn’t like it and gives me Hell, but she’ll do it — 
maybe more.” 

I looked at him with growing unease, but having 
decided to take whatever came my way, there seemed 
little point in expressing alarm. We crested an incline 
and began to walk down towards a fairly wide ditch 
that was spanned by a stout wooden bridge. 

“Once we’ve crossed the dyke,” Ray explained, “and 
surmounted that slope, we’ll see the Switch- Back — or 
some part of it. I suppose only an eccentric millionaire 
like my grandfather could have afforded or wished to 
build such an oddity. It’s not really a race track, not 
being wide enough, although a local club does practise 
on it. No, the old boy, like me, was infected by the speed 
bug and loved nothing better than to tear round doing 
his ton — that being the best he could manage in his 
day.” 

We crossed the bridge that had a bronze plaque fixed 
to the left-hand rail, which had the inscription etched 
in black enamel: IN MEMORY OF ANTHONY RAYMOND 
HEYWOOD. 1859-1937 . . . and Ray stopped and pol- 
ished the surface with the sleeve of his jacket. 

“Himself,” he said with a wry grin. “I suppose he was 
a ruthless old bastard, but he was very decent to me. 
Called me young Navarre. Made sure I had control of 
the entire caboodle once I came of age, which was a 
year after his death in 1938. Come on — feast your eyes 
on the Switch-Back.” 

We climbed up the furthermost slope, then descend- 
ed a few yards and stopped. Yes, I know that many 
thousands of sensation- seekers have made that jour- 
ney since and looked down on that narrow stream of 
concrete that runs like a strip of grey ribbon along the 
floor of a natural valley, curving gently round into a 
perfect oval, but I doubt if anyone has seen it in quite 
the way I did on that autumn morning. 

The wind chased a cloud across the sun — and a 
shadow that bore some resemblance to an old man with 
long hair went scurrying along the Switch-Back. I 
thought: death looking for a victim, and hoped to Hell 
it wouldn’t be me. But that had to be pure imagination, 
as was the impression that the tarmac had — when 
viewed from a certain angle — a sinister glow. But Ray 
continued to guide me down the slope until we came to 
a flight of steps that curved down into the hillside and 
terminated in a vast underground and brilliantly-lit 
room. A man attired in green overalls came out of a 
glass-sided cubicle and actually knuckled his forehead. 

“Morning, Mr Heywood — Sir.” 

Ray waved a hand between us. “Tim Binns, who 
thinks he’s the best mechanic in Britain — Philip 
Mansfield.” 

I was given a grimy hand to shake and a gap-toothed 
grin, but not a knuckled forehead. Then he turned to 
Ray and asked: ‘You’ll be taking Saturn out this 
morning, Mr Heywood?” 

‘Yes, Tim. How is she?” 

“Purring as sweet as you please. I’ll not deny she’s a 
bit frisky. Maybe try to bolt for open spaces, the second 
you put your foot down, but you’ll know how to handle 
that.” 

Ray murmured something that sounded like, “Bless 
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her,” then ordered in a normal tone of voice, “Right, 
take her nightie off,” which resulted in us being led to 
what looked like a long, canvas-covered hump. Tim 
bent down and inserted his forefinger in a large ring 
and ran it up and over the hump, causing a zip- 
fastener to part, gradually revealing that unholy mon- 
strosity — the Saturn. 

The original designer (Mr Heywood-Makepiece? 
perhaps) may have had a super-de-luxe family saloon 
in mind, but it had long since passed into the realms of 
the fantastic. Low-slung, streamlined, certainly fitted 
with a wide passenger seat at the back, a transparent 
plastic roof, which created the impression that the 
entire structure might be distantly related to a jet 
plane. The paintwork was a bright-red that reflected 
and elongated my own image; rotund, jet-black tyres, 
the radiator edged with chrome: Saturn (who seemed 
to have had a sex change) suggested latent power, a 
downright wicked disposition, and utter contempt for 
anyone who rode in her — with one possible exception. 

“Get in,” Ray ordered. “This is our fun period. A long 
work day follows.” 

If there had been a choice I would have forgone the 
fun and started straight in on the work, but seemingly 
I slid onto the front passenger seat without will or 
effort on my part, blacked out for a few seconds, to be 
awakened by a terrible roar that might have come from 
the throats of at least six hungry tigers. 

Ray Heywood sat some three feet to my right, his 
hands resting on a leather-bound steering wheel, while 
he revved the engine and shouted into a small 
microphone that reared up from the instrument panel. 

“Tim, she’s talking loud and clear. Not too happy 
about that new oil, but will take it. Stand clear — I’m 
going out.” 

The gear lever slid into place, and I became aware 
that we were moving slowly forward; a patch of 
daylight grew gradually larger; blue, green, and red 
lights gleamed from the instrument panel — and Ray 
was still talking. 

“You’ve done a fine job, Tim. She’s rearing to go and 
hinting at all sorts of good things. Don’t think she’s 
cottoned there’s a passenger aboard. May play up 
when she does. Right, about to greet the glad morn.” 

The car gathered speed. The patch of daylight 
became a rectangle, then we were out on the Switch- 
Back; emerged from a tunnel that had been driven 
obliquely into the hillside. Ray allowed the engine to 
tick over and pointed to the scene that reared up all 
around us. 

“Isn’t that something?” 

The Switch-Back curved up to a curtain of trees and 
bushes on the left and tall grass on the right, looking 
not unlike an immense gully that would have been 
half-filled with water, were it not for the grid-covered 
storm drains, set at regular intervals dead centre of the 
track and adding — in my opinion — to the hazards of 
driving at very high speeds. I said so. 

“If one of those grids works loose, you would really 
takeoff.” 

Ray shrugged. “So would I if a log or a tree blew down 
from the top. Tim drives along the track each morning 



looking for trouble. Anyway I always do a slow lap 
before opening up. So not to worry. Here we go. . . .” 
We glided forward, and the engine roared briefly 
untO he shifted into second and top gear; then a low, 
sated purr that reminded one of a large and dangerous 
cat that is for the time being regarding its keepers with 
condescending favour. The “slow lap” was done at 
around 45 miles per hour, and I noticed that in places 
leaves had collected over some storm drains, but Ray 
did not bother to report the fact over the two-way radio. 
Then we were back at the starting point, and his voice 
rose to a higher pitch. 

“OK, Tim — we’re going for the stars.” 

After a pause Tim’s laconic voice replied, “Right, sir 
- — make sure you don’t reach ’em.” 

My God! Suddenly I was pushed back into my seat, 
the engine replaced its contented purr by a fast-rising 
shrill scream; a roaring wind pounded on roof and 
windscreen; an invisible giant whose one wish was to 
fling us up ... up ... up and over the rim and into the 
forest, so that those who control the universe could 
truly say: “They do not exist.” 

For that was the great truth that came to me as the 
needle crept round the illuminated dial: Man and all 
his works have no place in the annals of nature. Life is 
life is life is life and was never intended to be planned, 
trimmed, have roads driven across it, flown over, 
delved under, or even thought about. Creative dream- 
ers often subconsciously realise this and bring to flower 
the seeds of self-destruction, whereas men like Ray 
shout their defiance to the stars. 

I tore my gaze from the track that raced towards us, 
gave the speedometer one quick glance, and noted that 
the needle was edging past 130 — then looked upon the 
face of Ray Heywood. It was transformed by a maniac’s 
grin. Clenched teeth bared, eyes gleaming and all but 
bulging from their sockets, the face dead white, save 
for the forehead where inflated veins stood out like 
blue-black streaks of blood on a field of snow. Then he 
spoke from behind clenched teeth. 

“She . . . has . . . promised . . . me . . . one . . . one day 
. . . one . . . nine . . . three . . .” 

Terror clamped an icy hand over my heart. Ray 
Heywood was in love with speed and the car which 
created it, and now that the speed was approaching 
one hundred and fifty miles per hour, he had become a 
living extension of the engine. He spoke again in that 
eerie harsh whisper, while the car quivered and the 
engine’s scream rose to a higher pitch. 

“No . . . more . . . than . . . one . . . nine . . . three . . . 
not . . . safe . . .” 

So, even while under the influence of this terrible 
obsession, his inborn commonsense still retained a 
vestige of control. It told him that to drive this car 
beyond one hundred and ninety-three would be more 
than just dangerous. So far as I was concerned we had 
been courting danger from the very moment the needle 
passed the 60 mile per hour mark. 

Suddenly the engine cut out. All sound ceased, 
except for the wind which continued to buffet roof and 
windscreen; neither did the speed perceptibly decrease 
until we had glided round a curve. I shot a glance at 
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Ray. The maniac grin had gone and was now replaced 
by an expression of intense annoyance. 

“Damn and bloody Hell! A length of wire overheated 
and burnt out. I could feel it go. Well, we should be able 
to coast back into the pits, then Tim can take over.” He 
looked at me and grinned. “Sorry, old man. Bad luck 
for your first spin round the Switch-Back. Never mind, 
we’ll try again in a day or so.” 

“If you can spare the time,” I said, silently resolving 
that nothing on earth would get me into that hellish 
machine again. 

“I’ll always find time for Saturn,” he replied. “But I 
do appreciate she’s not everyone’s cup of tea. Neverthe- 
less, my dear fellow, you’ve had an experience that is 
granted to few.” He swung the car round into the 
entrance. “Remember, fear is a major emotion that has 
been much under-rated. Like pain it warns the body of 
danger, but unlike pain it can be controlled and 
directed into one particular channel.” He applied both 
foot and hand brake, then opened the side door. “But 
here comes Tim looking sorry for himself.” He placed a 
reassuring hand on the mechanic’s shoulder. “Not to 
worry, Tim. Wire burnt out. Gremlins at work. Or 
maybe Saturn did it herself. Perhaps dear old sir didn’t 
suit her ladyship. You know what she’s like.” 

Tim helped his employer clamber from the car. I was 
left to manage the best I could. 

“Don’t you fret, Mr. Heywood. I’ll work on her all day 
and night if need be. I don’t understand it. I replaced 
all wiring last week.” 

Ray touched his nose with a pointed forefinger. “You 
must listen to me, Tim. Her ladyship was put out. Now 
she’s sulking, so you’d better put off replacing the 
wiring for at least twenty-four hours. Now I must push 
off. I want to show Mr Mansfield the watch-tower, 
before going back to the house. Take it easy, Tim. Don’t 
let the factory bods put on you.” 

The man grinned while watching his employer 
through narrowed eyes. “No fear of that, Mr Heywood.” 

We walked back along the tunnel, then strolled up 
the track until we came to a flight of concrete steps that 
led to a tall wooden tower, which reared above the 
tallest trees. By the time we had stepped out onto a 
sunken path that ran through the pine forest, I was 
panting like a worn-out steam engine. Ray pointed to 
a staircase that spiralled up through the frame and 
finally gave access to the tower itself, that must have 
been at least a hundred and fifty feet above. 

“I’ll not ask you to climb up there, but take my word 
for it — from the tower you have a view of the entire 
Switch-Back.” 

“Worth the climb, I’m sure,” I asserted without total 
conviction. 

“And of course the surrounding countryside,” he 
added. “One day, when the weather is fine, you must 
try it.” 

I followed him out of the wood and back to the house, 
not at all happy with this new facet of his character. 
Once again I found myself comparing the sergeant 
with the tycoon (which I assumed he was) and not 
being able to match the two. Although now I came to 
think of it, a tycoon hiding himself in the ranks could 



be interpreted as an unreasonable act, Lawrence of 
Arabia notwithstanding. 

But during the rest of the day he displayed a 
shrewdness and complete mastery of his business that 
I could not equate with the near madman who talked 
to a motor car. He guided me round the vast factory 
and explained the intricacies of the assembly line in a 
language that even I could understand, and I noticed 
that the factory floor staff greeted his arrival with 
enthusiasm, and all seemed most anxious to catch his 
eye. The famous charm still worked with the other 
ranks. 

I sat in on a board meeting, comprised mainly of the 
family group I had met the night before. But now there 
was a great difference. Ray Heywood became the 
dictator, the tyrant, whose voice took on a staccato 
bark and permitted no opposition to his will. The 
platoon sergeant in a bad mood, with a bleak look in 
his eye that made strong men tremble. 

Then we were on our way back to dinner, and I 
became aware that the genial host- employer drove the 
Aston-Martin at a moderate speed, observed all the 
rules of the road, and displayed no signs of communing 
with the engine. Instead he talked of a subject very 
dear to an employee’s heart. 

“We haven’t had time to discuss your salary and 
perks. I was thinking of £5,000 a year, you live in the 
house, have full use of a company car, which means 
free petrol, oil, and maintenance. How does that suit 
you?” 

“Very generous,” I replied with deep sincerity. “I can 
only hope I will justify your generosity.” 

He spoke without removing his eyes from the road. 
“In one way or another you will. Every penny. I do 
assure you.” 

“Nothing will please me better,” I replied. “But when 
do I start? Today I have been little more than a paid 
guest.” 

The ghost of a chuckle — his eyes mocked me from 
the rear mirror. “Nevertheless you have started. Your 
mere presence in this car is a form of employment. 
Sitting beside me in the dining-room and eating a 
dinner has to be classified as a prodigious labour. 
Following me round the factory this morning, then 
sitting in on a board meeting, merited a fat bonus.” 
“You would not care to explain all that?” 

“In a short while there’ll be no need. In the 
meanwhile concentrate on Uncle Charles and Rodney. 
The others growl, occasionally snap, but are compara- 
tively harmless. Or perhaps not. One day you may 
have to decide who are the guilty.” 

“If you feel this way about your own family,” I 
demanded, “why bait them?” 

“Because angry men, like drunkards, reveal more 
than they intend.” 

He did not speak again until we were ascending the 
steps to the hall. Then he murmured: 

“They may kill Caesar, but never still his ghost.” 
The Heywoods dined in style and quantity. All the 
men wore dinner jackets and the women some kind of 
evening gown; but even Anne was not certain who 
everyone was. I counted forty-five people seated round 
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the long table, all of whom seemed to be whispering or 
listening to earth-shaking secrets, except for Ray, who 
addressed mundane remarks to me in a low voice and 
frowned at anyone who looked in our direction. 
Presently a belated light of understanding struck me. 
I leaned forward until our heads were only a few inches 
apart and spoke in a low voice. 

“You want them to think I’m more important than I 
am. Your personal assistant, for example. Sharer of 
secrets.” 

“Or successor,” he added. “The dark horse who has 
arrived from nowhere and sits on Caesar’s right hand.” 
“And so takes whatever is in store for Caesar,” I 
murmured. 

“What! Cut off the arm and leave the head still 
functioning! No, you are merely speeding up the action. 
Fear not, dear old sir, you are not of the stuff from 
which ghosts are made.” 

Irritation made me raise my voice. “I refuse to 
believe that anyone wishes to harm you physically. 
You’re more likely to kill yourself in that car.” 

It was uncanny. All conversation died along the 
table, all faces were turned in our direction, eyes 
seemed to glitter with anticipation, but only Uncle 
Charles spoke. 

“Quite right. If you have any influence with the 
wretched fellow, make him blow that dreadful contrap- 
tion up. It will never be a commercial proposition and 
will sooner or later reach for the sky.” 

“That car will never kill me,” Ray said slowly and 
loudly, as though intending to etch his words on every 
brain present. “Unless she’s interfered with. Do you 
understand? If I die in Saturn, it will be because 
someone has got past Tim and buggered about with the 
most foolproof car in the world.” 

Uncle Charles lowered his head in actual or pre- 
tended embarrassment, and I thought — if they want 
to get rid of him, there will be no need for murder — 
and Ray creased his face into a smile and went on in a 
quieter tone of voice: 

“Not that I am expecting anyone to be so foolhardy, 
particularly anyone at this table.” The smile broad- 
ened. “And I do not expect to be taken seriously after 
downing half a bottle of old claret.” 

Anne, who was seated on my left, whispered, “The 
retainers don’t give a damn. But don’t let it worry you, 
nothing is for real in this house. Outside — maybe.” 

I turned my head and looked down into her blue 
eyes. “Explain that. Who are the retainers? Why is 
nothing for real in this house?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know. Wine wisdom. I 
take it in with every glass. Wait a minute while I grab 
a few strands of reality from a mountain of phantasy. 
You and I must be real, because we respond to each 
other. Ray must be real, because without him this 
entire structure would fall to pieces. But the oth- 
ers . . . ? I wouldn’t be too sure. I mean — take another 
glass of wine, close your eyes, and wait for the roaring 
darkness to quieten down, then blink three times — 
and there’s only shadows sitting at this table. Plus the 
retainers.” 

“Again I ask . . . ?” 
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“Thin men who dine off the crumbs dropped from a 
rich man’s table. Jobbers, service men, beggars in 
dinner jackets. They expect a thousand-pound tip and 
considerably more for special services rendered. But 
such creatures could not swear to their own reality, let 
alone those who employ them.” 

“You are straying beyond the frontiers of credibility,” 
I protested. 

“Good wine is no judge of reality. Neither am I.” 

Ray leaned over and laid a none too steady arm on 
my arm. 

“Is my beautiful second cousin soused? Pickled? 
Looking at the world through a glass of red wine?” 

Anne giggled and whispered in my ear. “If tonight 
were tomorrow night — then he wouldn’t be here.” 

“Not exist?” I asked. 

She shook her head very slowly. “Oh, yes. Ray will 
always exist — in one form or another.” 

If a tipsy Anne meant what I think she meant — 
then she was wrong. Ray gave me a guided tour round 
two subsidiary factories the following day, ate his 
dinner that night, and so far as I knew slept peacefully 
in his own bed. 

But his confidence that the Saturn would never kill 
him proved to be entirely misplaced. Having, the next 
morning, reached a speed that Tim maintained was 
somewhere over one hundred and ninety miles per 
hour, the Saturn suddenly swerved, turned over 
several times, then exploded into roaring flames. The 
remains of my one-time platoon sergeant, which for 
some reason I was asked to identify, were most 
horrible to look at and impossible to equate with a 
formerly handsome and healthy body. 

The entire family, retainers, servants, and hangers- 
on, all expressed and displayed signs of deep grief; and 
one might have supposed that the deceased had never 
been regarded with other than respect and affection 
during his lifetime. The inquest, presided over by an- 
urbane coroner, who Anne informed me was a distant 
connection of the family, passed smoothly, while 
witness after witness testified or suggested that Ray 
had died trying to ensure that Heywood Motors turned 
out the best and safest cars in the world. 

I was prepared to pack my bags and depart immedi- 
ately after the cremation, but the reading of Ray’s will, 
or rather a codicil that had been signed the day before 
his death, brought about a change of mind. 

Having insured against death duties, he left fifty- 
two percent of voting shares, divided between Anne, 
Tim, and myself. Anne also inherited the house and 
half a million. Tim was requested to remain at his 
present post and maintain both the Switch-Back and 
the Saturn. I thought that he had been relieved of the 
latter duty, which surely made nonsense of the first. 
But when I spoke to him on the subject, he shook his 
head. 

“Mr. Ray wanted me to remain here for a purpose, 
and remain here I will. That business of me owning 
those voting shares doesn’t mean a thing. I’ll make you 
my proxy, and you can use it to vote any way you 
please.” 



“But what on earth will you do with yourself all 
day?” I asked. “There’s no Saturn for you to maintain 
now.” 

“There’s other cars the factory like to try out here, 
and I usually give ’em the once-over, after the 
mechanics have done their worst. Then there’s Model 
K which the racing club is hoping to perform wonders 
with, one day. My time will be well-occupied.” 

Mine certainly was. I had not the slightest idea how 
to run a great company, and although with Tim’s proxy 
and Anne’s backing I could have dominated the board 
if I so wished, there was little point when I did not 
know what to dominate it for. Uncle Charles offered to 
buy my shares for a respectable sum, and why I 
hesitated is still a matter for serious conjecture, 
because my one and only ambition was to salt away 
enough money so I need never face that foul evil called 
work again. Maybe I entertained some hope that the 
offer would be increased if I hesitated, or an even better 
one would come from another quarter. 

Then one evening I received a telephone call from 
Tim. 

He spoke in a low, rather tremulous voice. “Could 
you come down to the Switch-Back early tomorrow 
morning, sir?” 

I said, “What do you call early?” 

“Just after six. When it gets lightish.” 

“If it’s important I do so — - OK. Care to tell me what 
it’s all about?” 

I could hear his breathing, and it sounded quick and 
shallow, like that of a man who is under some intense 
excitement. Then he said, “Not now, if you don’t mind. 
Just be here early tomorrow, and I’ll explain then.” 

He had used an internal phone, so there was no 
dialling tone when he hung up, just complete silence. 
But I slammed the receiver down, for suddenly there 
was a feeling that if I held it to my ear for one second 
longer, another voice would have spoken. 

I did not sleep well that night. 

A cold wind blew through the pine wood and over the 
Switch-Back when I arrived a few minutes after six 
next morning, and slowly descended the curving steps 
to that vast, brightly-lit underground space. Tim was 
waiting in his little glass-sided office. 

“Cup of coffee ready, sir. Get it down, because we’re 
going up to the watch-tower and it’ll be mighty cold up 
there.” 

I half-emptied the mug he gave me. “Not me. I’ve no 
head for heights.” 

He shook his head slowly. “I don’t think you 
understand. Mr Heywood is back on the Switch-Back. 
Driving the old Saturn — doing all of a hundred and 
ninety.” 

I stared at him goggle-eyed for some little while, 
before saying: “Don’t talk such utter rot, man.” 

He went on as though I had not spoken. “Started two 
days ago. I saw Mr Ray in the Saturn, crouched over 
the wheel — that funny look on his face, and — Lord 
Almighty — it was all so real. And Mr Mansfield, 
you’ve got to come up into the tower where you can see 
the entire track, and see for yourself.” 
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I was frightened — terrified — and therefore angry. 
I shouted, “Being down in this place for years on end 
has cracked you, man. The Saturn finished up as a 
heap of twisted metal and Mr Ray — two handfuls of 
ash.” 

When he next spoke it was with a voice that a parent 
might use to a backward child. “That I well know, sir. 
And I also know I’ve seen Mr Heywood twice, driving 
the Saturn along the Switch-Back. Just one lap. Then 
he disappears — car and all. And you — and maybe 
Miss Anne — must see him too. Or I’ll really go crazy, 
for this is not the kind of thing a man can keep to 
himself.” 

I clasped shaking hands to my forehead. “I don’t 
want anything to do with this ridiculous business. I 
came here because Ray asked me to, and I knew that 
whatever the job was he’d do all the thinking, because 
he always had. Then I found myself being used as a 
front man in a particularly vicious family war. 
Now . . .” 

“Mr Ray wants to tell you something very important, 
sir,” Tim said gently. “I think he’s tried to reach you in 
other ways, but only him driving Saturn full out will 
work. So you come along with me, sir, for he’ll soon be 
driving that one fast lap.” 

I shook my head violently. “No, I can’t. If what you 
say is true, then that’s one more reason. I haven’t the 
strength to look upon a ghost.” 

Anne came into the office and kissed Tim gently on 
one cheek, then smiled at me. “Yes you have, Philip. 
You’ll be surprised. When Tim told me — only you and 
me — I was terrified and felt just like you. Then I knew 
that if I didn’t come and see for myself, I’d be passing 
up a unique experience. And that’s life, isn’t it? 
Experience. Taken often and in small doses.” 

“But someone you have known . . .” 

“Ray was of the stuff from which ghosts are made. 
He knew it, so did I, and you must have sensed it. And 
a friend in life is surely not less a friend in death. So 
come along and try to enjoy your unique experience.” 
She took me by the hand while Tim slipped the strap 
of a pair of binoculars over his head. “You have a way 
with words, Miss Anne. Always had. There’s no doubt 
that you’re the man of the family, now Mr Ray’s gone.” 
“But not departed,” she said, tightening her grip on 
my hand. “Let’s hurry. We’ve got that awful ladder 
thing to climb yet.” 

I remembered and started to protest. “But I’ve no 
head for heights and . . .” 

“Neither have I,” Anne confessed cheerfully, “but 
you’ll be surprised how curiosity overcomes fear.” 
Again she was wrong. My fear was too great to be 
overcome by anything, while my curiosity was abso- 
lutely nil. I cannot believe there ever has been a more 
frightened man on this planet than the one who started 
to climb that awful spiral staircase, which in due 
course — after much prodding and encouragement 
from Anne — arrived up and out on to an open-sided 
observation cabin. Fortunately it had a waist-high 
wooden wall on all sides and a gabled, shingled roof, 
which gave it at least the illusion of security, even if the 
entire structure did sway in the wind. 



Tim placed what I am certain was meant to be a 
reassuring hand on my hand and shouted: “See the 
entire Switch- Back ... a large oval carved out of the 
lower slopes. But we’ve only got a downward view, but 
when Saturn takes the curves, she — Ray — will 
mount the slope . . . then you have a brief view through 
the side window.” 

I nodded, being very conscious that I was beset by 
three fears. That the wind might blow me over the low 
wall; the climb down again; the spectral appearance of 
Ray and his car. I believe there was the thought that if 
the latter proved too much for me, I could always close 
my eyes. 

I may have adopted this excellent idea, for suddenly 
I was looking down on what seemed to be a toy car with 
a transparent roof that raced along the track, presum- 
ably without sound, although that may have been 
smothered by the wind, knowing that Tim was at- 
tempting to thrust a pair of binoculars into my hands. 
Time was wasted while I fumbled to get the damned 
things adjusted to my eyes, then finding the car (which 
I was not all that keen to do); the rear wheels of which 
kept sliding into my line of vision, then out again; 
eventually I had the entire thing captured in a moving 
frame, albeit only for a short while. 

Taking the curve, so that he was halfway up the 
slope, and I could see him so plainly he might have 
been only a few feet away, crouched over the steering 
wheel, then he turned ... He did indeed . . . turned his 
face in my direction . . . and there was the maniac’s 
grin, but it could well have been a dead man’s grimace. 
And oh my God! I knew he was looking at me. 

Then I jerked the binoculars from my eyes, and I 
believe there was the muffled sound of a crash, but Tim 
insisted on shouting in my ear: “Did you see him? Did 
you see him?” 

I was incapable of making a coherent reply, and 
presently Anne and Tim somehow got me down to 
ground level. 

A sense of duty is a dreadful burden. 

More cruel, distasteful, and stupid actions are 
committed in the name of duty than any sensible man 
would deem possible. I was reared on a mental diet of 
Lord Nelson, Florence Nightingale, Captain Oates, 
and that stupid little wretch who stood on a burning 
deck, and hence have a very strong sense of duty. After 
my hair-raising experience in the watch-tower, it gave 
me no peace. 

It reasoned that Ray had given me a job when I most 
needed one, had left me what amounted to a lot of 
money, and had trusted me. Now it would seem — if 
Tim was to be believed — he wanted to contact me and 
would continue to drive that ghost car over one lap on 
the Switch-Back until I did something about it. 

Anne expressed an opinion that reinforced that put 
forward by my sense of duty. “If I had to guess, I’d say 
Ray is trying to tell you, or someone, that the accident 
was no accident. Also, who did the dirty on him. Maybe 
not, but you or someone should try to find out. If he 
really wants to contact you, I mean.” 

I sighed deeply. “So do I. I was rather hoping you 
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would talk me out of it.” 

“I would like to, but I don’t think I really should.” 

I thought deeply for a few minutes before coming to 
a decision. “There’s no way anyone is going to get me 
up in that tower again, apart from which it is far too 
high for a good look at the driver. Not that I am all that 
keen to have a close view of him, but if some kind of 
contact is to be made, he’s got to be — well — near.” 
Anne nodded. “True. But how will you go about it? 
Stand on the track?” 

I shuddered. “God forbid. No, I was thinking that 
perhaps Tim could find me a viewpoint just above and 
facing down the track. Then I’ll have ...” I could not 
continue for I suddenly realised exactly what I would 
have — a full view of that ghastly face, every detail 
revealed as it drew nearer, complete with its dead 
man’s grimace. 

Anne sensed my horror and squeezed my hand. 
“Seeing is not all that bad. Touching is so much worse. 
We’ll go down this afternoon and see Tim.” 

Tim nodded when I explained what was needed. 
“Easy enough to give you a little bay on the straight 
run to the first curve. Even so you’ll only have the 
Saturn in view for about ten seconds. Best sighting will 
be when he passes you. For two seconds you’ll only be 
about six feet apart. Miss Anne, if you’re going along, 
how about taking a movie camera with you.” 
“Absolutely not,” I interrupted. “I want no ghoulish 
record of this awful business. If that is Ray out there, 
I want him to let me know who and how, then sheer off. 
Then I will spend the rest of my life trying to forget.” 
“You’re right, of course,” Tim agreed. “And I don’t 
suppose anything would have shown up on the film. I 
understand that ghosts don’t as a rule. Anyway I will 
get some blokes busy building the bay. I don’t suppose 
it’ll be ready in time for tomorrow morning. May have 
to wait until the day after.” 

“Make it as quick as you can,” I replied. “I’d like to 
get this business over in the shortest possible time.” 
“It’s not entirely in my hands,” Tim replied. “I can’t 
guarantee Mr Ray will run every morning. He missed 
yesterday for example, but was there this morning. I’ll 
ring you when everything’s ready.” 

Somehow the story got out. Looking back I realise it 
was nigh impossible to keep such a phenomenon a 
secret. The woods were open to the public, and any 
number of people could have been looking down on the 
Switch-Back when Ray did his post-death lap. Includ- 
ing someone from the big house. 

Uncle Charles approached me that evening and 
asked a direct question. 

“What’s all this about Ray haunting the Switch- 
Back?” 

I swallowed — how the Hell do you know? — just in 
time, shrugged, and said: “So — it’s started already! 
Bound to happen. What is he supposed to do? Walk 
down the centre of the track, looking for his car?” 
Charles looked at me through narrowed eyes. “No. 
Drive the Saturn one lap, then disappear. Early in the 
morning.” 

“Well, I’ve been down on the Switch-Back for the 



past two mornings and damned if I saw him. Oh, come 
on, surely you don’t believe in ghosts.” 

He said, “No, of course not. But I can’t help 
wondering why you were out there at sunrise. Not a 
pretty view at this time of year.” 

“Maybe I was looking for a ghost that never 
appeared. Strange, no matter how much one may jeer 
at such a story, there’s always a faint hope that it 
might be true.” 

He nodded. “That’s a fact. Then you’d say it’s not 
worth my while getting up for an early trudge through 
those woods?” 

“Most certainly not.” 

He laid a hand on my shoulder. “Then I’ll stay in bed 
and leave ghost-hunting to more enterprising types 
like you.” 

There was a supercilious grin on his face when he 
turned away and walked quickly down the corridor. I 
wasted no time in telephoning Tim. 

“Have you started to build that bay yet?” 

“No. Getting the men . . .” 

I spoke quickly. “Don’t. There isn’t time. The story 
about Ray haunting the Switch-Back is already mak- 
ing the rounds. Charles Heywood was thinking of 
going out there. In two days the place will be cluttered 
up with sightseers.” 

His voice was unnecessarily loud when he spoke. 
“What do you suggest, sir? Call the entire thing off?” 
I sighed deeply. “I’d love to, but I can’t. It’s as though 
Ray is beside me, trying to make contact. Is there 
another car you can lay hands on that will better one 
hundred and ninety miles an hour?” 

“Yes. The Model K. It’s a racing car that belongs to 
the Brightfield Racing Club. I’ve got it here under 
wraps. Why?” 

I hesitated, because what I proposed to do could 
result in either loss of life or sanity, but the spine- 
chilling idea was deeply embedded in my brain and 
refused to be dislodged. I cleared my throat. 

“There’s only one quick solution. Go out on the 
Switch-Back, and match him speed for speed — so 
we’re driving side by side.” 

The ensuing silence was eventually broken by Tim’s 
rasping voice. “Good God, man! Have you ever driven 
at near two hundred miles an hour? A moment’s 
inattention — such as being distracted by something 
coming up on your off-side — and you’ll follow Mr 
Heywood’s lead — go up and over. One ghost car is 
enough.” 

I shouted: “Do you suppose I want to go out there? 
My bowels heave at the very thought. But I’ve got to. 
Do you understand? Bloody well got to.” 

A few seconds later he spoke in a calmer voice. 
“You’d better come out here so we can talk this over. 
And bring Miss Anne with you. At least she’ll be dead 
against this.” 

“And so am I. But I’m still going to do it.” 

To this day I remember very little of my third 
journey to the Switch-Back, due I suppose to my brain 
refusing to consider the suicidal action I was proposing 
to take. I really only came back to full awareness when 
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Anne guided me into Tim’s office. 

He spoke to Anne. “Have you talked him out of it?” 
“How could I? He hasn’t said a word to me since we 
left the house.” 

He turned to me. “Look, sir, I’m old enough to be your 
father, so I’ll speak plainly. You have much to be 
thankful for. You came through the worst war in 
history unscathed, are blessed with the three treasures 
that should guarantee happiness — health, wealth, 
and youth. Now you’re planning to put the lot into the 
melting pot. If Mr Ray were here he’d say the same.” 
“But is he saying the same now? It seems to me that 
he is leaving me no option but to go out there and 
match his speed. As I see it, that must be the only way 
he can tell me — in one way or another — who was 
responsible for that crash.” 

Tim thought for a long time before replying. “If 
someone tinkered with that car without me knowing, 
then only God knows how they did it. I checked 
everything from tyres up before Mr Ray went out. The 
track itself was dry. Surely the truth is he asked too 
much from Saturn. She was never intended to do more 
than a hundred and twenty. It was his added improve- 
ments that made the extra speed possible.” 

“Then why is Ray haunting the track? Before he died 
he kept hinting that someone was after him; and, for 
my money, that someone succeeded. If I’ve got to take 
a bit of a risk to find out who the bastard is, then I’d be 
all kinds of yellow rat if I didn’t take it.” 

“God protect a grateful man,” Tim murmured. 
“Philip,” Anne said quietly, “don’t imagine that you 
owe Ray anything. He was using you, as he used 
everyone. You were brought here to frighten the 
family. With your arrival came rumours of a take-over 
bid, a merger. Only Ray himself really knew what he 
intended to do.” 

Tim creased his forehead into a frown. “I liked and 
admired him more than any other person I have ever 
known. But frankly, looking back, I think he was a bit 
mad.” 

“Shall we take a look at this car?” I suggested. “The 
one you call Model K.” 

Tim sighed and led the way out of the office and 
across the expanse of concrete to a wide bay where a 
racing car stood. It had four immense tyres, a slender 
but long radiator, a wide cockpit, and a chassis that 
tapered off into the likeness of a fish’s tail. Tim walked 
round this mechanical marvel, then looked at me with 
a wolfish grin. He spoke with the voice of an aggressive 
stranger: 

“This baby has at least twelve tigers packed in under 
her cowling, that most reluctantly obey a driver who 
knows what he’s doing and has years of experience to 
back him up. If a greenhorn attempts to do more than 
sixty — they slaughter him. Now, how much experi- 
ence have you got in driving a contraption like this?” 

I considered the question for a few minutes. 

“About two years. Two prewar years, of course; and 
I never clocked anything like two hundred. Around 
one- twenty, but that was on a crowded track, and I was 
always scared stupid. I should add my father was Sir 
James Mansfield, and he was the best teacher ever.” 



Tim looked at me with renewed interest. “Ah! That 
makes a difference. The son of Britain’s one-time speed 
king should have an even chance. I would suggest you 
and I go out for a trial run. No dramatic speed, not with 
me aboard, but just to get you used to the car and her 
funny little ways, to say nothing of the track itself.” 

“I suppose there’s no chance . . . ?” I began. 

“He only makes one lap on the day he appears. So far 
as I can judge he comes into being — going full out — 
anything from five minutes to seven and five minutes 
past. I suppose there must be a reason for the 
fluctuation in time, but I can’t imagine what it can be.” 

“What do I do?” Anne asked. 

“There’s a small army walkie-talkie by the entrance, 
and I’ve rigged up another in the car. Both are tuned 
in for mutual broadcast and reception, but I’d like to 
try them out when the car is in motion. You can man 
the one at this end.” 

I put a driving helmet on, then climbed in behind the 
steering wheel and started the engine. It had been a 
long time since I had driven a racing car; and, despite 
my brave words, the prospect of pushing this roaring 
monster up to a hundred and ninety-odd miles an hour 
made my blood run cold. I did not even think of what 
would be alongside should this bizarre experiment be 
successful. 

Tim settled into the seat beside me, wearing a 
helmet equipped with earphones; then the Model K 
roared up the slope towards that patch of daylight, and 
I felt like a man astride a horse that would throw him 
whenever it so wished. Once out on the track I felt a 
little more confident, for there was a seemingly 
unending stream of grey concrete ahead, with gently 
curving slopes on either side, and here were no walls to 
extravagate the build-up of speed. Tim shouted a 
warning: 

“There’s no need to risk your life twice or mine once. 
Just keep her down to a civilized speed, and get the feel 
of the car and track.” 

I did three laps at an average sixty-five and was 
beginning to enjoy myself when Tim nudged my elbow. 

“That’s enough,” he shouted. “Take her in. I’ve got to 
work on this radio. Nothing is getting through.” 

I completed the next lap before gliding into the 
entrance, remembering that hair-raising ride in the 
Saturn with Ray; the day he said, “I’ll always find time 
for the Saturn,” and “OK, Tim, we’re going for the 
stars,” yet denying that he would ever do that. 

I braked to a halt well within the vast underground 
room and switched off the engine, then slid from 
behind the steering wheel and joined Tim who had 
made a much faster exit. We both waited for Anne who 
was staggering under the weight of a portable walkie- 
talkie. 

“Fine old mess-up,” she complained. “I’ve been out 
there twisting knobs and yelling my head off and not 
one intelligent word did I get out of the thing.” 

“I did ask you to leave the knobs alone,” Tim 
protested gently. “No wonder I couldn’t get reception.” 

“But your voice was so faint, and I thought that a 
slight adjustment would put it right, but all I got was 
that sound of frying eggs.” 
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I interrupted what threatened to become a pointless 
argument. 

“Anne, put the set down on the car bonnet. I’ve some 
experience of these things and can usually get them to 
work.” 

This was pure showing off, for although I had been 
sent on a RT course, I had forgotten almost everything 
I had been taught. However, I turned one knob from 
left to right, was rewarded by a roar of static, dimly 
aware that Tim was adjusting the car model in a like 
manner. Suddenly we all heard a voice that seemed to 
be trying to make itself audible over the static, or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say through it. 
Extremely faint, even though at times I got the 
impression it was shouting, we gradually deciphered 
what seemed to be a series of numbers. 

“I make it out to be zero . . . seven . . . zero . . . five,” 
Tim said. 

“Nine,” Anne corrected. “I’d swear the last number is 
nine.” 

“Must be a private code,” I suggested. 

Tim shook his head. “But it’s on our wave length and 
co-ordinate numbers. Listen to him. Seems to be doing 
his nut. Adjust your set one degree to the left.” 

Scarcely had I obeyed this instruction than both sets 
sent out a veritable bedlam of sound; static roared like 
a vast crowd of enraged football supporters — and 
through it came the distinct tone of Ray’s voice. 

“Philip . . . tomorrow . . . zero . . . seven . . . zero . . . 
five.” 

My name and the four numbers were repeated three 
times, before that well-remembered voice and the 
static faded away, to be replaced by complete silence. 
Tim depressed the on-off switch several times. 

“I’d say,” he said quietly, “all the valves have blown.” 

“What did it mean?” Anne whispered. 

“Ray will put in an appearance at five minutes past 
seven tomorrow morning,” I replied with praiseworthy 
calmness. “But why he couldn’t have given us a more 
straightforward message is beyond me. Name some 
names, for example.” 

“I’m not up on ghosts,” Tim confessed, “but my sister, 
who is a regular sitter in the Hoxley Circle, told me 
that communication is very difficult and a spirit is very 
lucky if he or she gets a few words over. And they make 
sense.” 

“But I have still to risk my neck tomorrow morning,” 
I protested. “But at least we now know exactly when 
he will come into being.” 

“Take a bit of working out,” Tim said thoughtfully. 
“You’ve got to remember he — I don’t know how to put 
this — starts at a hundred and ninety-odd miles an 
hour. You must be doing that, or faster, to draw level. 
So . . .” 

“Can you do your sums later?” Anne asked. “Philip, 
if you must do this, at least take Tim with you.” 

“The answer to that one, is no,” Tim stated firmly. 
“As I said before, I respected and liked Mr Heywood 
when he was alive, but I’ve no intention of getting a 
close-up view of him now he’s dead, particularly in a 
car driven by someone who must be unbalanced to even 
consider such a project anyway. Sorry to speak so 



plainly, sir, but that’s the truth.” 

“Then you drive the car,” Anne insisted. 

I raised a protesting hand. “Hold it. This is strictly a 
two-man show. Tim and me. Anne, I don’t even want 
you anywhere near the track. Where will you be, Tim?” 
“Up in the watch-tower. From there I can give you 
the tip over the radio, the moment he comes into sight.” 
‘You can’t stop me watching,” Anne stated. “I’ll be up 
in the watch-tower with Tim, and God help him if he 
tries to stop me. I’ll maintain an icy calm, even if you’re 
spread all over the track.” 

I kissed her gently. “Don’t worry. Nothing will 
happen. Ray always looked after me, particularly 
when I was technically in the driving seat. Now that I 
will be in fact, should fully arouse his protective 
instinct.” 

‘Yes, if what comes into being out there is Ray 
Heywood as we knew him.” 

I shrugged. “None of us are as we were at the last 
meeting.” 

I did not go down to dinner that night, not being in a 
mood to dine among those who were fast coming to the 
conclusion I was nothing more than a sheep well worth 
shearing. Even now I can only surmise what Ray’s 
plans for me had been, if indeed my role was to be other 
than that of morale booster, but the fact remains that 
once he was dead, his former associates soon lost 
whatever apprehension my initial appearance had 
caused. 

Surprisingly I slept well that night, although next 
morning I felt tired, drained of energy, and a great 
disinclination to face the ordeal which awaited me. As 
I walked through the woods, this grew into something 
not far short of a waking nightmare; my imagination 
presenting a trailer of the main event, in which I drove 
the car at a suicidal speed, while a thing that had little 
in common with the Roy Heywood I had known leered 
at me through the side window. 

Tim remarked on my appearance the moment I set 
foot in his office. “You look dreadful. Why not call the 
entire thing off ? That will make Miss Anne happy.” 
“No way,” I said brusquely. “Where is she?” 

“Up in the watch-tower, sitting on a walkie-talkie. I 
insisted. Down here she would have created a scene, 
which is the last thing you want. Now, there’s not all 
that time to spare, so sit you down and I’ll explain the 
layout as I see it.” 

I sank into a chair and accepted a cup of steaming 
coffee which he pushed across the table. 

“Mr Ray giving us the exact time he’s due to appear 
will be a great help. If — that is to say — that is what 
he intended that list of numbers to mean. We know he 
comes into being immediately outside the entrance to 
that tunnel at around one hundred and ninety miles 
per hour. The Switch-Back is just under three miles 
long, so the entire lap will take something under a 
minute. Ample time to get killed in, but not a great deal 
to successfully drive a car full out, while trying to hold 
a conversation with a man who has been dead for over 
a week. Do you get my point?” 

“Clearly,” I said. 
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“So, you must draw level with him in the quickest 
possible time, which means — and hear this — 
allowing one minute to build up speed, another two 
point seventy-five to reach the entrance — and by the 
grace of God and me risking my neck in testing these 
bloody and possibly quite wrong calculations — you’ll 
be driving side by side from the very beginning.” 

“You’ve been testing the car out there on the 
Switch-Back?” I asked. “Despite all you said?” 

He nodded. “There can only be a spoonful of sanity 
between us. But please understand this. No more after 
this morning. This must be the one and only trip. Find 
out what Mr. Ray wants — or give up.” 

‘You have my promise. But tell me this — how will 
I communicate?” 

He removed the empty coffee cup. “If I get you out 
there on time, doing the right speed, then my job’s 
done. Spooky intercourse is yours. Right — let’s get you 
ready.” 

I know very little about what makes men act as they 
do, why the habitual coward suddenly masters his fear, 
but I do know that as Tim helped me to put on padded 
jacket and trousers, rubber boots, and finally the 
gleaming helmet, I no longer cared what happened to 
me out there on the Switch-Back. But I was most 
anxious to meet whatever fate was reserved for me, 
and — so to speak — get it over. 

Once I was behind the steering wheel, Tim plugged 
in two leads to a built-in radio and explained how it 
worked. 

“The microphone is fitted to the lower part of your 
helmet, so all you have to do is speak. The earphones 
are all but covering your ears — so just listen. By 
six-fifty I’ll be up in the watch-tower with Miss Anne. 
When — whenever anything appears, I’ll notify you 
and give location. Right?” 

I adjusted the goggles and gave him an idiotic grin. 

“Right.” 

I knew he never really expected to see me alive 
again, and if it had been possible for me to give the 
matter any coherent thought, I would not have 
expected him to see me alive again. Yet, I could not 
wait to get out on the Switch-Back. The car roared 
along the tunnel, and I really believe that if I had 
closed my eyes, some instinct would have steered it 
towards that patch of grey light. A glance at the 
illuminated clock told me the time was six-fifty-three, 
which meant I had twelve minutes to do a practice lap, 
then gradually build up speed so as to be doing around 
one ninety at the right place and the right time. 

The Model K glided out of the tunnel and on to the 
track; became a vigorous animal hungry for speed; 
snarled impatiently when I changed gear, then leapt 
forward when my left foot touched the accelerator. 
Tim’s voice admonished me. 

“No need to go mad. Keep her down to under forty 
until I give the word. I may say it’s bloody cold up here 
and Anne sends you her love.” 

That distorted, but still familiar voice was oddly 
comforting, creating the illusion that I was no longer 
alone and whatever horror came to me would be shared 
by two companions. I completed one circuit of the track, 



had passed the entrance, before Tim spoke again. 

“Take her up into the eighties. Gradually — there’s 
plenty of time.” 

I again glanced at the clock. The hands now pointed 
to two minutes past seven. Three minutes to the 
moment of truth — if we had translated Ray’s figures 
correctly. The car seemed to rejoice when the speed- 
ometer needle began to creep round the dial, for the 
engine raised its voice to a triumphant scream, the 
tyres hummed a gay, if a tuneless song, that changed 
into a shriek of rapture when we (the car and I) 
mounted the slope to swing round a curve. 

“Up to a hundred and beyond,” Tim’s voice filled my 
head. “Ease her up . . . faster . . . faster . . . you’re doing 
fine. Two minutes to zero. When you reach one-two- 
zero — hold it.” 

My body merged into the quivering car, my hands 
became an extension of the steering wheel; and under, 
in front, and over me was a terrible, but exhilarating 
power that might kill, but would never destroy. 

Tim’s voice again. “It’s now or never. If now — then 
go full out. Ram your foot down . . . that’s it ... Be 
prepared to cut slightly . . .” 

I dared not remove my gaze from the track in front, 
for the car had become a shrieking monster that 
seemed to be only just resisting an urge to overturn; 
and what was the point of Tim shouting: “Not so high 
— keep on the lower slope,” when the power was in 
charge — not I? 

‘You’re on the home track . . . entrance coming up . . . 
look out for HIM . . . too fast . . . five seconds too 
fast . . .” 

The tunnel entrance flashed by, and I had started 
the essential lap when Tim’s voice all but blew my ear 
drums in. 

“He’s right behind you . . . left hand down, cut 
speed . . . He’s Right Behind You.” 

The earphones went dead, and I became aware of 
movement just beyond the off-side window; a gradual 
merging into view of a bright-red bonnet: and — Oh 
God! I did not want to turn my head to the right, for 
only He and possibly Tim knew what speed I was 
making, and no man would wish to see what was 
crouched over the steering wheel. But I could not resist 
fearful temptation; a momentary change of viewpoint; 
and I saw him ... I did ... I did. . . . 

Face, dead white, looking at me, wearing the 
maniac’s grin, teeth bared, eyes bulging, deep lines 
carved round the mouth and nose. A facsimile of a 
mask created by death? The ghost of a corpse? Ray 
Heywood himself occupying a do-it-yourself body? One 
theory is as good as another, but that brief glimpse was 
enough to make the hair stand up on the back of my 
neck — what followed will haunt me for the rest of my 
days. 

Static crackled in the earphones and through it came 
Ray’s voice; speaking slowly, conveying a hint of 
mockery. 

“What you lack in brains, Philip, you make up in 
guts.” 

I had read somewhere that no one has yet held a 
conversation with a ghost. I had assumed that was 
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because the ghost for some reason always remained 
silent; it had not occurred to me that the live one — the 
seer — might be incapable of speech. I think my vocal 
cords were frozen by fear, the rest of me being engaged 
in keeping the car on a straight line and negotiating 
curves. That voice went on. 

“Did you imagine that someone had tinkered with 
Saturn and sent me up and over? I told you that was 
impossible. She would have told me. No, I fooled them 
all. I sent myself up and over.” 

I must have drawn slightly ahead, for suddenly I saw 
his face looking at me from the rear mirror. I might 
have screamed had any kind of vocal action been 
possible. The voice became a harsh whisper. 

“Lonely in life — lonely in death. Badly need friend 
in life — even more badly needed in death. Besides — 
you mustn’t hurt the family. Mad in life — sane in 
death.” 

We were rushing towards the final curve, and the 
face in the mirror was even more hideous to behold: 
now a blank white mask lit by ice-cold eyes. 

“Philip — it is so easy. When you mount the curve — 
keep going up — leap towards the stars. I will help you. 
Help . . .” 

The bright red bonnet drew level again, and I knew 
he was looking at me from behind his steering wheel; 
head turned towards the left, that terrible cold glare 
bridging the distance between us. I mounted the slope 
as we began to race round the curve, dimly aware that 
the tunnel entrance lay a mere half a mile ahead, so 
the spectral lap must soon come to an end. 

But the red mudguards were coming nearer, and I 
automatically swerved to the left, went a little higher 
up the slope, and when I jerked my head right, tried to 
send him a look of silent appeal, those eyes were dead 
— dead as those of a fish on a fishmonger’s slab. 

The tyres screamed and the car shuddered and I 
must have been seconds away from that death he 
wished for me, when Tim’s voice exploded in the 
earphones: “Right hand down — steer into him.” 

Possibly it was the sound of that familiar voice that 
saved me, although what it said should have been a 
deciding factor, but I am certain had that brief 
instruction been uttered by anyone else, I would have 
been incapable of following it. 

The red car with its transparent roof was crowding 
mine, and I almost imagined I could hear teeth-jarring 
grinding of metal when, with a mighty effort of will, I 
turned the steering wheel to the right; sent the car 
hurtling down to the track below, there to spin round 
several times as I frantically applied the brakes. The 
fact I did not turn over must be classified as a minor 
miracle, but so far as I was concerned, the moment it 
shuddered to a stop, black oblivion took me into its 
kindly embrace and I temporarily lost interest in ghost 
cars and whatever drove them. 

I took Anne’s hand in mine, and Tim stared intently 
at the Model K that stood a few feet beyond the glass 
walls of his office. 

“Ray must have been suffering from some kind of 
persecution complex,” I said. “He most probably did 
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believe that certain members of the family were 
plotting his death, but would do it in such a way they 
would never be implicated. By beating them to it, after 
making a public statement to the effect that if he died 
on the Switch-Back it would be because someone had 
interfered with the Saturn — it was intended to bring 
dire suspicion down on those who were guilty by 
intent.” 

“But no one assumed that his death was other than 
an accident,” Anne pointed out. 

“One person did. Me. The not very bright platoon 
commander who could always be controlled. Advised. 
Instructed. My role was that of prosecutor. Stoker of 
the fires of suspicion. And it would have worked, too, 
had he not started to haunt the Switch- Back.” 

Tim turned his head and looked at me with a certain 
grudging respect. “Why did he do that?” 

I smiled grimly. “It would appear that death cures 
all ills. Mad in life — sane in death. He said so. Freeze 
the ego that has just formed an irrevocable purpose. 
Get me out on the Switch-Back, and kill me before I 
could harm a single member of the family. Such is the 
fruit of sanity. But I can understand why he wanted a 
friend. He will be very lonely for a very, very long time.” 

“You mean we haven’t seen the last of him?” Tim 
asked. 

I smiled again and ignored Anne’s shudder. 

“I should imagine that many people will see the 
ghost of Ray Heywood in all sorts of places.” 

Time has proved me right. My suggestion that the 
Switch-Back be destroyed was disregarded, so stories 
— true or otherwise — of Ray driving the Saturn at 
unbelievable speeds, usually at sunset or sunrise, 
abound. But he is not confined to the Switch-Back. 
Report has him terrifying local residents as he races 
silently along country lanes, or causing a nasty 
accident on the Ml motorway. 

He has also been seen on foot. At least three 
independent witnesses have told hair-raising accounts 
of meeting him in the pine forest, presumably on his 
way to the Switch-Back; all testified to the dreadful 
grin that appeared to be etched on his face. 

I was amused to see that the television people have 
taken an active interest in the affair and actually 
planted a camera in the watch-tower — now built of 
reinforced concrete — where a commentator waffled 
away for half an hour, relating the more lurid tales, 
promising to break off when — and if - — Ray appeared 
in his mechanical apparition. Regretfully my one-time 
platoon sergeant and friend did not oblige. 

However, I can but hope that this account will reach 
a sufficiently large audience to kill those scurrilous 
tales that have grown up round the name of Ray 
Heywood over the years. The worst being, in my 
opinion, the one allegedly based on confidential infor- 
mation (whatever that might mean), that he commit- 
ted suicide because of unspecified crimes that were 
about to be brought home to him. It was a bad 
government that first decided a dead man could not be 
libelled or slandered. 

I will close on one more interesting point. I went to 
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see Tim just before his death last year, and it was he 
who brought up the matter of Ray Heywood and the 
stories which had caused us so much distress. Pres- 
ently, to keep the conversation alive, more than 
anything else, I said: 

“To this day I haven’t understood how I came to drive 
a great racing car at near two hundred miles per hour. 
Particularly when one remembers what was coming up 
on my near side.” 

Tim chuckled. “You never reached anything like two 
hundred. In fact I’d be surprised if you clocked much 
over a hundred. And when I told you over the air that 
Ray was just behind you, he seemed to deliberately 
slow down so as to draw you both back to something 



under eighty.” 

“Then he tried to kill me.” 

Tim shook his head. “I don’t think so — not now. The 
purpose of the exercise was to panic you and me. He 
wanted you to kill him — again. When you swerved 
into the Saturn it turned over and burst into flames — 
before disappearing. One could say you killed a ghost.” 
“Then what the Hell is it that goes roaring down the 
Switch-Back and other places? Are all these stories the 
result of over-heated imagination?” 

Tim grinned impishly. “Not necessarily. What every- 
one now sees is the ghost of a ghost.” 

n 



PRISONERS OF THE ROYAL WEATHER 



The royal sun illuminates 


and washes the stains 


the spires and cupolas 


from the public square, 


of our illustrious city. 


yet never does it fall 


It reflects brilliantly 
from the whitewashed walls 


if the king is on parade. 


and coruscates blindingly 


The royal snow is pure 


on the king’s gold armor, 


and refreshingly cool 


yet never does it shine 


as our lord staggers 


upon beggars or thieves. 


with drunken eyes ablaze 
from the smoky inferno 


The royal wind perfumes 


of some ornate dining hall. 


the night with the velvet 


It blankets the city 


of cognac and frangipani. 


with sovereign silence, 


It tousles the tawny locks 
of sacrificial virgins 


yet never does it chill. 


and dares to rumple 


The royal clime envelops 


the king’s jeweled mane, 


and mandates all of our days. 


yet never does it reek 


And four times each year, 


with the stench of corpses. 


often more than that, 
the king issues an edict 


The royal rain waters 


when the seasons change, 


our gardens and limns 


yet never does he forecast 


the streets with crystal. 


the nature of his tempests 


It mists like gossamer 
in the palace grounds 


or whom such storms will claim. 



— Bruce Boston 
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